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PREFACE 



These outlines of Hindu Law are published to 
supply the recognised need of a text book for students 
which shall comprise within reasonable limits a view 
of the whole subject. The book is founded partly on 
my Tagore Law Lectures of 1870 and 1871, partly on 
lectures addressed by me to the students of the Inns 
of Court about two years ago. I have thought it 
desirablt* to treat the very special Bubjecta of 
adoi'tion and succession in strict relation to the 
• ancient authorities, as well as to decided cases ; but 
have stated the law as to th" existence and exercise 
of proprietary rights a.t the present day from the 
actual decisions on those subjects. The subject is 
too complicated to be compressed within the ordinary 
limits of a student's manual, and it is hoped that 
in the following pages clearness has not been 
sacrificed to lirevity. 

H. C. 



5, Crown Officf Row, Templb, 
W/, Sejjtfmber, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Sources op Hindu Law. 

' Title of Hiodus to their own laws— Imperial and local Statutes to that 
effect— On whom Hindu law obligatory— Effect of conversion- Souroea 
of Hindu law ae now admlnisterad^Legiatatiou — Case law — Uaage — 
Ancient aathorities — Five schools oJ law — Their special authorities — To 
whom applicable. 

An Act of Parliament passed in 1781 (21 Geo. III. c. 70, 
e. 17) provides with regard to Hindus that their inheritance 
and succession shall be determined by their own laws, and that 
regard shall be had to their civil and religious usages. 
Prior to that date the same policy of securing to Hindus their 
own laws and usages had been followed in the 23rd rule of 
Warren Hastings's plan for the administration of justice, which 
■was drawn up in 1772. The Act of 17S1 only applied to 
Bengal, but when the Recordera' Courts were established by 
Parliament in Madras and Bombay in 1797, the same rights 
were secured to the Hindus in those Presidencies. Local regu- 
lations in the three Presidencies (a) enacted to the same effect. 
Ail Hindus within the British Empire are entitled to have 
their own laws and usi^es administered to them to the extern 
prescribed by the foregoing legislation. Those laws can only 
be altered by special legislation intended to be apphcable to 
Hindus— e.^., the Hindu Wills Act, the contract code, the 
provisions relatinT to the age of majority, remarriage of widows, 
tad the like. Further, those laws are obligatory only on those 

[oj Benzol BeguUtion IV. o( 1793, b. 15. 
Madras Rngulation III. oF 1S02. 
Bombs; Regulation IV. of 1799. 
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who are Hindus both by birth and religion. If a Hindu 
abjures his own religion and is converted to another, so that 
he ceases to be Hindu in religion as well as in^ race, he will.be 
governed by the personal l^ws and usages of thcf, class with 
which h^^.^as associated himself (a). That law as regards 
inheritatlp^'^^fad succession would ordinaiify be as laid down in 
the Indian Succession Act, 1865. 

The sources of the laws administered to Hindus by the 

* 

Courts in British Lidia as those laws have been ascertq^ined 
during more than a century of administration are as follows : — 

First in authority is direct legislation. The local statute law 
now existing in British India consists firstly of 

Bengal regulatioAs from 1793—1834. ' ' 

Madras regulations from 1802 — 1834. 

Bombay regulations from 1827 — 1834. 

Secondly, there is a body of Acts from 1834 to 1861 passed 
by the Oovernor-Geheral in Council for the whole of India 
established by an Act of Parliament passed in 1833. 

Thirdly, there is a fujjther body of Acts passed by the 
Governor-General in Council under the Indian Councils Act of 
1861, which begin in 1862, and are continued to the present date. 

Fourthly, there are Acts passed by the local legislative 

Councils of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay which also begin iri 

1862: by the Local Council for the North-West Provinces and 

Oudh which was established in 1886 ; and tljpre are also local 

regulations passed by the Governor-General in Council under 

33 Vict. c. 3. 

The next source of the Hindu faw actually administered in 

British India is to be found in the'Teporte of decided case . 

Those decisions were from 1793, or perhaps earlier, givjen by 

English jthiges, who were originally mere mbuthpieces of the 

pundit^' attached to their Cojirts whom they were bound to 

• . * 

(a) See Abraham v, Abraham, 1 1^. W. R. P.O., 1. Myna Boyee v. 
Ootaram, 8 Moore, I. A., 40^ 
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consult. Later the pundits were made to cite authorities, and 
eiibrait them for the eonaideration of the Courts. In Western 
and Northern India the Courts also obtained evidence aa to 
usage from the heads of castes. By Act XI. of 1864 the 
pundits were abolished as official referees of the Court, and the 
Hindu law has since been declared by the Courts 'oil fiijthoritiea 
which are now accessible to all. A bddy of case law, th^ result 
of the administration of Hindu law for more than a century, is at 
the .present day the main source, both to student and prac- 
titioner, of Hindu law aa now applied. The decisions of the Privy 
Council must be accepted aa the final adjudication on all dis- 
puted points. Next in authority are the decisions of Full 
Benches of the various High Courts. 

A third source ia to be found in immemorial usage. " Clear 
proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the law " (a). 
It must specially be appealed to in the case of Sikhs, Jats, Ofid 
Jains (b). Amongst those governed by the ordinaiy Hindu 
law, the custom which overrides it is either local or family 
custom. In order to be valid, it must be ancient and in- 
variable, definite and clearly proved (c). Family custom cannot 
arise where the family or estate is modem. If a custom is 
discontinued, it is at an end, and cannot be revived. It may 
be different from the law of the surrounding district, hut must 
not be immoral or contrary to public policy. 

The last source of Hindu law, which is, however, the original 
basis on which all decided cases rest, ia to be found in the 
I ' ancient authorities, which must still be consulted upon any point 
not yet illustrated by judicial decision. These authorities are 
the Smritia — i,e,, recollections handed down by the Rishis or 
sages of antiquity, the Pode of Menu, the works of Yajna- 
valkya, Narada,'and others. Practically the commentaries on 

(a) The Ramnod case, 1 Beng. L. R. P.C., 1, 1^ 

(6) Sheo Singh Rai v. Dakho, L. R, 6 I. A„ 87, 107. 

(c) Ramulakahmi u. Sivanaaantha, 12 Beii^. L, B. P.C., 39C. 
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theBe works are the starting point of Hindu law, the chief oi 
which are the Mitakahara, by Vijnaiiesvara, and the Daya- 
bhaga, by Jimutavahana. The former is the basis of Hindu 
law in all the schools ; it is supreme in the province of Benares 
and in the South and West of lodia, and is followed with slight 
variations in other provinces. In Bombay it is supplemented and 
modified by the Vyavahara Mayukha. In Mithila, i.e., Tirhoot 
and North Beliar, by the Vivada Chintamoni. In Bengal alone 
jt is controlled, though not totally superseded, by the Dayabhaga, 
which is there accepted aS param.ouTit on all points in which it 
differs from the Mitakshara. The date of the Mitaksharais the 
11th century ; of the Dayabhaga some three centuries later. 
These and other comroentaiies are to be prefeiTed as authorities 
to the ancient texts (a). Jagannatha's Digest, translated by Mr, 
Colebrooke, is also a work of high authority on the Dayabhaga 
system of Hindu law (b). 

There are five schools of Hindu law : the Bengal, Mithila, 
Benares, Maharashtra, and Dravida. The last four, however, 
only differ so far as they modify the Mitakshara.and the variations 
between them are not radical. For most purposes it jnay be 
considered that there are only two schools, those of the Mitak- 
ahara and the Dayabhaga, the differences between which are 
vital, and pervade-^(l) the joint family system, (2) the order 
if succession and inheritance, (3) the practice of adoption. 

The special authorities of each school are the Smriti Chan- 
drika, by Devanda Bhatta, in the Dravida school; the Vyavahara 
Maynbha by Nilakantha and the Viramitrodaya, in the Maha- 
rashtra ; the Vivada Chintamoni, by Vachespati Misra, in the 
Mithila. These modify in those schools the Mitakshara, the 
^_ work of Vijnanesvara, which is the great Benares authority. In 
^H Bengal, the Dayabhaga, the work of Jimutavahana, supersedes 

k 
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(a) The B 

lb) Per Dwatkanatli Mitter, J., in Keiy KoUtenE v. Moneeram, 13 Beng. 
I L. B.,50. 
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the liitakshara on points where they diflfer ; the Dayatatwa, by 
Raghunandana, and Daya Exama Sangraha, by Sri Krishna 
Tarkalanhara, are also leading authorities in the same province. 
It must be observed that Hindus can change the school of 
law by which th^ will be governed as reacjily as they can 
change their religion. The question is in all cases one of 
intention, as manifested by the character of the purohits, 
ceremonies, and usages which the^ or their descendants retain 
about* them (a). The presumption, is always in favour of a 
Hindu retaining the shasters of his bkt\ and -his intention to 
change them- sggtist be clearly proved. ^Q^odji law is strictly a 
personal law, although locality is often % safe t<^t as t<> th^ 
school of personal law which governs a particular .^^e» 

(a) Rntcheeputty Jha v. Rajunda Narain Rae, 2 Moore, L "A^ 13Bl See 
also Rany Srimutty Dibeah v* Rany Koond Lata, 4 Moore^I. A., 29^ 
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* CHAPTER II, 

Cd-OWBSH^HIP AND ITS VAEIOUS RlGHTe. 

r Joint familj' — Coate — DeSnition of cxt'Ownerebip under the Mitakahara — Wlio 
are co-ownera — Origin and completion of coporeener'e title — Nature of 
coparcener's right to a, share — Effect of partition on title — Co-ownership 
under the Da jsbhaga— Separate title of each coparcener to hia share — 
Effect of partition — Comparison of Mltakehara, Day abhaga, and English 
coparcenera — Relative rights of co-owners under the Mitakshara^ 
Management of the joint estate — Rig;hta of the father undor the Bengal 
and Mitak?hsra schools — Powers of the manager — Bight to account 
against him — Rights of maintenance — (1) Male memhora of the family ; 
(2) Wife ; (3) Widow ; (4) Son's wife and widow ; (5) Mother and grand- 
mother. 

[ The Hindu family, joint in food, worship and estate, is 
I tte main characteristic of the Hindu community, which remains 
f throughout most of India ay it Tvas in the time of Menu, an 
k aggregation of families rather than of individuals. Beyond the 
i- family there is the caste system. In some parts of India castes 

are very numerous. The four historic and well-known divisions 
I aretheBrahmana,theKshatriya,tlie Vaisya.and theSudra. The 
I three higher stand in many respects on a common footing, since 
I by a succession of religious ceremonies their members attain 

legeneration. Sudras are the servants of the other classes. The 

only regenerating ceremony for a Sudra or for a woman of any 

caste^is that of marriage. 

tOf the joint family, its commensahty need not be referred to, 
and its joint worship will be treated later on. 
Co-ownership by a Hindu family is the basis of Hindu society, 
foid the first subject with which Hindu law deals. The 
i— li 
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^H Mitakshara and Dayabhaga systems differ radically with regard 
^H to it. The best definition of Mitakshara co-ownership is that 
^H given by Lord Westbury (a). " According to the true notion of 
^H an undivided family,no individual memberof that family whilst 
^H it remains undivided can predicate of the joint undivided 
^H property that he, that particular member^ has a certain definite 
^H Bhare. The proceeds of undivided property must be brought 
^H according to the theory of an undivided family to the ci^mmon 
^H chest or pui'se, and then dealt with according t4 the modes oi 
^H enjoyment of the members of an undivided family. But when 
^H the members of an undivided family agree among themselves 
^H with regard to particular property that it shall thenceforth be 
^H the subject of ownership in certain definite shares, then the 
^H character of undivided property and joint enjoyment is taken 
^B away from the subject-matter so agreed to be dealt with ; and in 
^H the estate each member has thenceforth a defii^ite and certain 
^H share which he may claim a right to receive and to enjoy in 
^H severalty, although the property itself has not been actually 
^V severed and divided." 

Co-ownership is not vested in all the members of a joint 
family. The joint family conaiats of all the descendants, male 
and female, of a mariied pair, say the original sole owner of an 

I ancestral estate and his wife. The coparceners include only the 
male descendants to the fourth generatioo, and thus consist of 
the man himself, his sons, grandsons, and great grandsons. This 
coparcenary title arises at birth j it is called an inchoate title, 
for it is not a complete one till partition. It represents a 
variable interest, being diminished by every successive buth o| 
a male member of the family within three generations from- the 
original owner, and being increa.sed by every successive d^h of . ■ 
such coparcener. Each parcener has this inchoate and variable 
title fastened on the whole property so long as it remains joint. 
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The right of a parcener to a share is contingent upon a par- 
tition being made. Not every parcener has a right to partition 
at any given moment. Those in the same degree, or their 
representatives, if dead, can compel partition with one another 
Bind with their father if he holds separately from bis collaterals. 
On a partition being made the shares are allotted, and then 
each allottee holds his share separately from those with whom 
he ha^partitioned, but joint with his male lineal descendants 
as far as great grandson.t. So long as no partition takes place 
the co-ownership is vested in all the coparceners, whose numbers, 
of course, vary with the births and deaths which take place; 
and there is no such thing until partition as inheritance by any 
individual coparcener. The law of inheritance only steps in to 
regulate the amount of the share which will be taken whenever 
a .partition is come to. Brothers will share equally, but if one 
is dead hia representatives, however numerous, will only take 
jointly between them the share of the deceased, succession being 
per stirpes and not per capita. 

Co-ownership, as recognised by the Dayabhaga, is entirely 
different. It is not aggregate, but fractional ownership. The 
eo-owners bold the estate in common, each having a separate 
title to a share. While the father lives he is absolute owner of 
the ancestral as well aa hia self-acquired estate. The sons have. 
no inchoate titJe therein by birth. Tlieir title accrues at his 
death. Each takes a separate title to a definite but unascer- 
itained portion of the estate. Joint estate, according to the 
lengal school, does not mean that each coparcener has a title 
to the whole. It means that he has title to a definite share, 
feut that the estate is not yet divided, so that the particular 
portion of property which represents hia share is not yet allotted 
to him. Each coparcener, so soon as his title accrues, holds a 
'•separate title. Partition is the division of the estate, not of the 
title thereto, 'which, was always a divided one. There is no 
succession by survivorship. The title of each being f 
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descends by the law of inheritance. Coparceners under the 
Bengal school resemble tenants in common under English law, 
except that they derive their title by descent, while English 
teuanta in common do not, Mitakshara coparceners resemble 
English joint tenants in this, that each has the entirety of 
interest, and each has a right of survivorship. But the inchoate 
rights vested in the sons by birth, indefinable as estates in the 
land, but which include a right to maintenance, in some cases 
a right to call for partition and a right to defeat alienation 
made without their consent, are peculiar to the Mitakshara. 
The right of survivorship, moreover, is modified by representa- 
tion. On a partition it prevails against a brother's widow but 
not against a brother's male issue. 

Thus the aggregate ownership undw the Mitakshara is the 
special feature of Hindu law. The relative rights during the 
continuance of the joint estate niay be summed up as follows : — 
(1) al! coparceners can claim partition, assuming the ancestors 
above them are dead ; (2) all have rights to maintenance, and 
rights of maintenance belong also to members of the joint 
family who are not coparceners ; (3) coparceners can defeat 
alienation made without their consent ; (4) some have rights of 
management Usually it is the father or other principal 
member of the family who is entitled to the management. In 
Bengal he is called the Knrta. Some liability to account ia 
enforced ; (5) all acquisitions of property made by any member 
of the joint family with the use of the joint funds are joint 
estate. Under the Dayabhaga system the father can do as he 
pleases with the whole estate, after hia death each coparcener 
can do as he pleases with his ehare. Accordingly, rights of 
management and of maintenance are more restricted under that 
system. With regai^d to manf^ement, the father under the 
Mitakshara, though he is not as in Bengal absolute proprietor, 
has a larger power as manager than is posKSsed by an elder 
brother after bis death. The father's dealings with the joint 
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property will stand tialess they contravene law or morality. 
The annual shradfi, investitures with the sacred thread, the 
marriage of the minor girls of the family, and other religious 
ceremonies, are under the supervision of any manager. With 
regard to his dealings with the joint estate for these purposes, 
the rule is that they are binding on the other cosharers, both 
in Bengal and under the Mitakshara. The manager is the 
i^ent ibr the other coparceners, with authority to do acts for 
their common necessity or benefit. The test of his authority is 
the degree in which he is held to be accountable by the Courts. 
Where there has been good faith, there is no right to an 
account by any coparcener to rectify past inequality of 
enjoyment. Such coparcener could at any time have claimed » 
partition, and if he abstained from doing so he impliedly 
consented to what was expended. Special circumstances might 
give rise to such right to account, for instance, in Bengal, if the 
joint family carried on a joint business or an intention was 
shown that there should be such, accountability ^a). In all cases 
where a want of good faith was proved against a manager he 
would be obliged to account for hia dealings. Where there is 
an ancestral trade, the infant members of the joint family will 
be bound by all acts of the manager necessary to the carrying 
on of the busineSsa, on the principle of a partnership amongst 
the members of the family including infanta (fi). 
' The nature oFthe account which may be directed on partition 
was explained by Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitter (a). The kurta, 
or other accountable member of the family, "is entitled to 
obtain credit from his coparceners for all sums of money bonS. 
fide spent by him for the benefit of the joint faniily, and he is 
rtainly liabl^ to make good to them their shares of all sums 



^^^H (b) Ramls.1 Thukur^idaBa v. Lakmichond Mi 

^H App., 51. 



Pearymohun Goopto, 5 Beng. L. R., 



. 1 Bomb. H. C. I 
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which he has actually misappropriated, or which he has spent 

for purposes other than those in which the joint family was 

interested. Of course, no memher of a joint family is hab!e 

to his coparceners for anything which might have been actually 

consumed by him, in consequence of his having a larger family 

,to support, or of bis being subject to greater expenses than 

K others ; but this is simply because all such expenses are justly 

l«onsidered to be the legitimate expenses of the whole fajnOy. 

Thus, for instance, one memher of a Hindu family may tave a 

larger number of daughters to marry than the others. The 

marriage of each of these daughters is an obligation incumbent 

upon the whole family so long as it continues to be joint, and 

^le expenses incurred by such marriage must necessarily be 

Iwrne by all the members, without any reference whatever to 

their respective interests in the family estate." The principle 

on which such account is directed was defined by Chief Justice 

Couch as follows: — " The, members of a joint Hindu family 

B entitled to the family property, subject to such dispositions 

I of it as the managing member is entitled to make either 

I by virtue of the power which is given to him by law as 

I manager, or of the power which may be given to him by 

1 consent of the other members of the family. Subject to the 

exercise of these powers and to any disposition of any portion 

1 of the family property which may have been made by virtue of 

■ them, the other members «f the family are clearly interested in 

that property." On the same principle English courts of equity 

act in the case of joint tenants and tenants in oommon. 

As regards rights of maintenance whilst the estate continues 
joint : (I) Sons, grandsons, and great grandsons must all, under 
Mitakabara law, be maintained out of it. The right extends to 

I every memher of the family the man excluded from inheritance 
and the illegitimate offspring (a). In Bengal sons have not a legal 
right to maintenance from their father, for under the Bengal 
' (a) MatQawnmy Naikw v. T. Yettappa, 2 Banff. L. B. P.C., 15. 
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school he is absolute owner. Where the joint family consists 
of brothers, each is entitled to maintenance from the manager. 
(2) A wife of a coparcener is also entitled, unless she leave 
her husband's house ; she does not forfeit her right if she leaves 
for just cause (a). A wife may recover maintenance from a 
purchaser of her husband's estate unless sold from necessity or 
without notice of her claim (t). (3) A widow's right to main- 
tenance is a charge on the whole of her husband's estate ; and 
in case of partition by her sons extends in Bengal to giving her 
a share equal to a son's ; and under the Mitakshaia also when 
the husband died separate from his brothers. The husband's 
relatives are not answerable for her maintenance, unless they 
have ancestral property in their hands (c). To protect a pur- 
chaser from her claim, he must have bought without notice of 
it or at a sale for necessity, A widow has also the right to live 
in her husband's family dwelling-house (d), and to leave it for 
just cause or without unchaste purpose (e). There is no general 
rule as to the amount of her maintenance. As against the 
joint family estate it will never exceed the share which her 
husband would have taken ; the value of the estate, the 
amount of her own separate property, the expenses of living, 
and of her religious duties, even varying circumstances (/} will 
all be taken into consideration. 

(4) A son's wife or widow is not entitled to maintenance 
from her father-in-law in Bengal (g) ; under the Mitakshara 
she is so out of the joint estate. At Bombay a son's widow was 
held entitled where there was no ancestral estate of her husband 



[a] Lallft Gobind Perehad v. Dowlvib Butee, 14 S. W. R., 451. 

(6) Natchiar Ammal v. Gopala Kriahna, Ind. L. R. 2 Mad., 127. 

{c) Sayitri Bai v. LnKimi Bai, Ind. L. K. 2 Bomb., 573. 

{d) Mangala Dnbee i: DiiioDath Boee, i Beng. L. R. O. C. J., 72. 

(e) Raja Pirthi Singh v. Bani Raj Kowar, 20 Suth. W. R., 21. 

W) Rajendronath Raj it. PuttoBoondry Dosaee, 5 C. L. R., 18. 

I3) KhettucMonee Dosseer. Kashee Nath Bobo, 10 Suth. W. R. F. B., 8». 
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her father-ia-law's hauds ; but later this doctrine was 
Koverruled (a). (5) Other female members, such as the mother 
■and grandmother, are also entitled (h). 

In order to make a claim of maintenance absolutely secure as 

igainst bonS, fide purchasers of the estate without notice, the 

fcwayis to have the amount fixed by the court, and declared to 

■ be a charge on the estate. In general the widow is the only 

^maintenance holder who can adopt this expedient. 

The general rule with regard to a legal right to maintenance 

I is that it depends upon whether there was any estate in respect 

wo! which it arises. As refjards a right of maintenance founded 

fOnly on relationship, the only persons who can claim are aged 

■parents, wife, and minor children. But a Hindu can by his 

conduct bring himself under a legal obligation to maintain a 

dependent member of his family — for instance, the widow of a 

deceased son, where pnmd fade the obligation would have 

been purely a moral one {c). 



(b) Bheod;al Tewaree v. Jadoooath Tewaree, 9 S. W. B., 62. 

(c) Ehetramoni v. Eashinath, 2 B. L. B. A. C. J., 15. 
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Three clasBef of estates — Joint, separate, and woman's estate or stridhanst — 
Joint as distinguished from ancestral estate — Impartible joint estate — 
Self-i^cquired estate — Efifect of joint property beipg the nucleus of self • 
acquisition — Stridhana— Its special cmurl^ oi succession — Widow's 
estate— Her qualified proprietorship. ^ ^ * »' • . 

f' 

Theimb are three classes of Hindu ownership or estates : (1) 
joiijt estate, (2) separate estate, (3) stridhana or woman's estate. 
Originally all property was joint; separate or self-acquired 
property was an exception of later origin. The cla^s to which 
an estate belongs is determine by the mode of its acquisition. 

Joint estate is utuallyi acquired by inheritance and C9ntinued 
by survivorship ; and in that case it is also called ancestiqp^l. When 
a joint family is owner of joint ancestral estate, it is vested in 
the coparceners, each of whom acquires his interest therein by 
birth, which varies in value according to the number of births 
and deaths of other coparceners, and passes by survivorship. It 
is inchoate and varying, completed by partition. On partition 
with oallaterals a coparcener holds his share of ancestral estate 
joint with his own male issue; to separate from whom a further 
partition would be required. Savings out of ancestral estate, 
purchases out of its income, profits from the sale thereof are all 
joint ancestral estate ; they follow the character of the fund, to 
which they are an increment. Ancestral estate, at all events 
imn^ovable estate, cannot be so dealt with as between the 
members of the joint family as to lose the character of ancestral 
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estate and to become self-ncxiuired, either by deed of gift or 
will (a). 

Not all joint estate is ancestral. Property jointly acquired 
is joint estate. It belongs to the joint acquirers (6). If those joint 
acquirers were members of a joint family and bad made their 
acquisition with a nucleus of descended property, it would be 
ancestral as well as joint. Otherwise it would be joint as 
regards the acquirers, but self-acquired as regards • both 
collaterals and lineals. If acquired by a single individual, his 
male issue would take no interest in it by birth ; if acquired by 
several brothers, a similar result would follow (c). Another 
case of an estate being joint, but not ancestral, is where joint 
brethren succeed to the estate of a separated uncle. In that 
caee they take by what is called obstructed inheritance— that is, 
their succession would have been obstructed by the birth of 
male issue to the separated uncle, and they took no interest in 
his estate by birth. Consequently it was not ancestral, al- 
though they succeeded to it jointly, Savings, profits, and pur- 
chases from or with joint funds follow the character of the 
fund from which they proceed. In Bengal there is little 
distinction between joint and ancestral eatate, for there is in 
that school no inchoate interest by birth. Title accrues in 
that school at the death of the last owner. 

Accordingly, though joint estate is usually ancestral, it is 
sometimes self-acquired: and on the other hand property 
though separately held may be joint, as, for instance, an im- 

I partible zemindari. Such impartible property is an exception 
to the usually partible character of joint eatate. The separate 
holding of it cuts down the rights of enjoyment by the other 
members of the joint family to those of maintenance mainly. 
: 
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(fc) Compare TranHtar of Property Act {IV. of 18S2), f. 45. 
(r) Cbatbarbhooj Meghji v. Dharamsi, Ind. L. R. 9 Bomb., 4: 
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But the mode of succession depends upon whether it is joint or 
self-acquired, as was decided in the Shivagunga case (a). 
Till lately it was considered that the power of alienation by the 
holder was as restricted as that of the holder of partible 
ancestral estate. It has been held that savings from an im- 
partible estate are not an accretion to the impartible estate. 

Separate estate usually results from partition. Self- 
acquired estate did not exist whilst the joint family system 
was in full vigour. The earliest forms of aelf-aequisition 
were the gains of science and valour to the Brahman and the 
Kshatriya. It came to include wealth acquired with a wife, 
gifts from relatives or friends, even ancestral property which 
had been lost and recovered by the independent exertion of a 
single member. A coparcener can self-acquire ; and the test 
whether hia acquisition is exclusively for himself or for the 
benefit of the joint family ia whether it has been made without 
detriment to the joint estate. The Joint estate must have 
been used for the immediate purpose of gain. Maintenance 
and education out of the joint funds are in general too remote, 
except where the training has been of a special character, with 
a view to subsequent reimbursement and profit for the joint 
benefit. The Madras and Bombay High Courts in past times 
ruled strongly in favour of joint and again.st separate acquisi- 
tion (6). The High Court in Bengal and the Privy Council do 
not sanction the doctrine that early education from the joint 
funds incapacitates a man for self-acquisition (e). 

It is for the self-acquirer to show, if he had possession of 
available joint funds, that hia acquisition was made without 
detriment to them. If self-acquisition was made with borrowed 

(o) 9 Moore, L A., 539 ; b. o. 2 Suth. P.C, 31. 
) Boologam v. Swornam, 4 Mod., 330. Durvasuk Gun^^adtiamdu v. 
Boi Manchha ii, Narotamdaa, 6 Bgmb. 

11 Bang. L. R., 201 note. Pauliem 
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money, the joint credit must not have been pledged or the 
acquisition wilt be joint. And if the money has been borrowed 
from the family it must have been with a special agreement 
I that the self-acquirer should have the sole risk and benefit. 

Stridhana used to signify all kinds of property of which a 

f woman has become the owner. Long usage has confined the 

I term to that sort of property of which she has absolute control, 

' excluding property which she has inherited from a male owner, 

and which is usually described as a widow's estate, even when 

inherited by a maiden daughter. 

Menu {IX., sects. 194, 195) describes th^ sixfold separate 
property of a woman to include gifts at her marriage (called 
Yautaka) from her husband and her own family; gifts after 
marriage (called Ayautaka) from her husband and his family. 
According to the Dayabhaga (IV., 1, 15) a woman's stridhana 
consists of " her subsistence, her ornaments, her perquisites, and 
her gains." According to the Mitakshara (II., 11, 2) it 
consists of " property which she may have acquired by inherit- 
ance, purchase, partition, seizure, or finding," This text 
(seems to include all the known methods of acquisition, and 
■Would in fact give the Hindu woman the absolute dominion 
over every kind oi' property which she possesses. It accordingly 
has not been acted upon, or recognised as any authority for the 
doctrine that all property which has devolved upon a woman 
by inheritance is her stridhana. 

Stridhana usually denotes all the property of a woman 
" wliich she has power to give, sell, or use independently of 
L}ier husband's control." But there is also a species of stridhana 
fiv&r which her control is limited by her husband, but by no 
e else ; it is said to include immovable estate given to her by 
Kfoiyone, but especially if given by her husband. 

Stridhana passes to a woman's heirs by a special course of 

n ; when once it has devolved upon an heir it ceases 

) be stridhana in the hands of the latter for all purposes 
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including further descent (a), and descends from such heir 
according to the ordinary law. 

All savings from and purchases with stridhana (b) and all 
arrears of maintenance (o) are stridhana 

There is an exception in Bombay to the rule that stridhani^ 
does not include property which a woman has inherited from 
a male owner. The High Court at Bombay holds that a 
woman takes absolutely the estate which she inherits from 
her father or brother. But it also holds that such stridhana 
descends to the woman's sons or other heirs in the same order 
of succession as if she had been a male ; and not by the special 
order of succession usually applicable to stridhana. 

That special order may be here stated. If the woman be 
unmarried her stridhana devolves at her death on her brothers, 
failing them it passes to her mother, next to her father, and 
failing him to the nearest relatives of her parents (d). 

If the holder of stridhana be a married woman, there are 
different lines of succession, according to the nature and origin 
of the property. Her bridal gifts of movables go to her 
unmarried daughters first, and failing them to her married 
daughters, preference being given to the indigent The dowry 
paid with her reverts to her parents who gave it ; while 
gifts subsequent to her marriage are divided between her sons 
and daughters equally. 

With regard to stridhana generally the main feature of the 
succession is the preference shown to the female line. The 
Benares order is : (1) the maiden daughter, (2) unmarried 
daughters, the indigent being preferred, (3) granddaughters, 
(4) daughters' sons and their issue per stirpeSy (5) then her 

(a) Prankiasen v. Noyanmoney, I. L. R. 5, Calc 225. Compare Srinath 
GaDgopadhya v, Sarbamangali Debi, 2 Beng. L. R. A.C., 144. 

(b) Luchmun Chunder v. Kalli Chum, 19 S. W. R. P.O., 292. 

(c) Court of Wards v. Mohessur Roy, 16 Suth. W. R., 76. 
{(l) Dayabhaga, b. IV., 8. 3, vv. 6, 7. 
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kusbaad and his heirs, if the marriage had been in the Brahma 
form ; if not, to the pjirentB, the mother taking precedence. 
The Bengal order of succession is regulated with more attention 
I to funeral olraequies : (1) the nnbetrothed daughters, (2) the 
1 betrothed, (3) the married, (4) the widowed or barren, (5) 
daughters who have or are likely to have sous. Grand- 
daughters are excluded, and sous precede daughters' sons. 
Failing lineal descendants, the husband or the parents succeed, 
according to the form of marriage which has been observed. 
If the stridhana were ayautaka — i.e., not given at the time of 
marriage — it would be shared equally by sons and unmarried 
I daughters. 

With regard to stepdaughters, they and their issue have a 

I place in the order of succession. The Mitakshara says that the 

stepdaughter in order to succeed must be sprung of a rival 

! wife of a superior class to the deceased (a). The etep- 

I daughter's right has been recognised by judicial decision (b). 

The other class of woman's estate, which ia now treated as 

[ distinct from stridhana, is that which is known as widow's 

I estate. This has always been difficult to define. In the 

■ .absence of male issue the widow succeeds to all the estate to 

which the husband was separately entitled {whether or not 

partition had been completed by metes and bounds), " Of 

him," says Vrihaspati, " whose wife ia not deceased, half the 

body survives" (c). Accordingly, her possession seems a sort 

I of prolongation of her husband's possession ; it terminates, of 

I course, with her own life, and ao is sometimes said to be a life 

[estate. At her death it passes to her husband's iieirs, ascertain- 

Lfcble at her death. The succession to her husband opens at her 

f death, as if her husband had lived on to that date. During 

f the interval of her proprietorship she has rights in the estate, 

(a) Mitakshara, c. n., a. II. v. 22. 

(6) Ocwaien i'. Kiaheumunee, 6 Set. rep. tBengol), 77. 

(c) Dayftbhnga, o. XL, e. 1, v. 2, 
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and represents it in a way which requires to be strictly defined. 
Her widow's estate js' defined by the Privy Council in the 
case of the Collector of Masulipatam v.' Cavaly Vencata 
Narrainapah (a) : — '* It is clear that under the Hindu law the 
widow though she takes as heir takes a special and qualified 
estate. Compared with any estate that passes under the 
English law by inheritance, it is ati anomalous estata It is a 
qualified proprietorship, and it is only by the principles of the 
Hindu law that the extent and nature of the qualification can 
be determined," Those qualifications relate chiefly to the 
power of alienation, and to the extent to which under certain 
circumstances she i^epresenta, and can exercLiie the fuQ owQer- 
ship. 

(a) 8 Moore, I. A^^KO. 
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The Joint Estate. — Poweb of Alienation.— 

The Makageh, 

Power of alienation according to the Bengal echool— 0£ the coparcener — Ot 
the mitnager or Kncta— Acaording to the Miukshara — Of the manager — 
Of the father^Bight of the coparcener to dispute aUenation — Limita- 
tion* of the mnnager'B authority— Reatriotion 8 on the father's power of 
alienation— Dootrines bj which thaC power haa basii extended— Son's 
liability for his father's dehta when not immoral — Hunoomanperahad 
Pandaj v. Muasamut Babooee— Gridharee Lall i'. Kantoo Lall— Soraj 
BuHBi Koer v. Sheo Froehad Singh. 

A SCHEME of aggregate ownership gives rise to a special law 
alienation as well as to a special law of CDJoyment There is 
a broad difference between the systems of the Dayabhaga 
and Mitakshara in reference to the power of alienation. 

Under the Bengal school the father is absolute owner, 

ith an unfettered power of alienation. On his death, when 

his heirs jointly succeed, each co-heir has a separate right 

ascertained share, and has full power of alienation 

over his share, even while the property continues to be 

held by them in common aa coparceners. The absolute 

disposing power of a Hindu father under the Bengal school 

■was not established without considerable diacnsaion. But 

jn 1831 the judges of the Supreme and Sudder Courts in 

insultation declared that " a Hindu who baa sons can sell, 

ive, or pledge, without their consent, immovable, ancestral 

iperty situate in the province of Bengal ; and that without 

leir consent he can by will prevent, alter, or efifect their 
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succession to such property." (a) It is now clearly settled 
beyond all further question that the Hindu law, according 
to the school of Bengal/makes no distinction between ancestral 
or joint and self-acquired property as respects the right of 
alienation by sale, gift, will, or otherwise. To quote Lord 
Kingsdown : " Throughout Bengal a man who is the absolute 
owner of property may now dispose of it by will as he pleases, 
whelJher it be ancestral or not " (6). The rule may be stated 
even more broadly, viz., that he may dispose of his property, 
whether movable or immovable, ancestral or self-acquired, 
as he pleases by gift, sale, or will. The individual has in 
the Bengal school to a very great extent superseded the joint 
family as the owner of property, and his rights are absolute, 
whether over his self-acquired estate or his share of the joint 
estate. In no case does he require the concurrence of 
a co-owner in his alienation, nor is he impeded in any way, 
except when an ancestor's widow or other person has a charge 
on the estate in his hands suflScient to form an incumbrance 
thereon. 

The law of this school, therefore, is the law of individual 
ownership, distinct from that of aggregate ownership under 
the Mitakshara. As a general rule, a coparcener under 
the Bengal school can only aliene his own share. The power 
of the manager to aliene the whole estate without the consent 
of other sharers who are capable of consenting can only arise 
in that school under most exceptional circumstances. Those 
circumstances must be such as would entitle him to act as their 
agent and representative, so that his alienation for their benefit 
would bind them on the ground of their implied consent. 
The power would arise more readily when the non-assenting 
coparcener is an infant, but its exercise would be carefully 
watched on the principle laid down by the Privy Council: 

{a) Shamachwin's Vyavastha Darpana, p. 568. 

(6) Nagalutchmee Ummal v. Gopoo Nadaraja Chetty, 6 Moore, I. A., 344. 
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" the power of a manager for au infant heir to charge an estate 
not his own is under' the Hindu law a limited and qualified 
I power. It can only he exercised rightly in a case of need 
I or for the benefit of the estate. But where in the particular 
I instance the charge is one that a prudent owner would make 
' in order to benefit the estate, the bona fide lender is not 
affected by the precedent mismanagement of the estate. 
, The actual pressure on the estate, the danger to he awrted, 
I or the benefit to be conferred upon it in the particular instance, 
1 is the thing to be regarded " (a). 

Under the Mitakshara the power of alienation is entirely 
different. The coparcener has not a separate right to an ascer- 
tained share, hut an undefined interest in the whole, varying as 
regards the amount of the share to which he will he entitled on 
partition, liable to be defeated altogether at his death before 
partition by his coparcener's rights of survivorship. Conse- 
quently bis power to alieiie is restricted. On the other hand, 
the power of the managing member to aliene the whole estate 
as compared with a managing coparcener under the Bengal 
Bystem (not, of course, with the Bengal father, who is absolute 
proprietor) arises more readily under the Mitakshara system, 
since the consent of the copai-ceners who do not object will be 
more readily implied. The direct power of the manager to 
aliene is the same whether he is the father or the brother ; in 
either case his power aiisea from his being the representative 
coparcener, and as such the agent of ail the others, whose con- 
sent to his acts is either expressed or implied. But the 
indirect power of the father is much larger than that of any 
other manlier, owing to the doctrine now fully established of 
liis authority to hind his sons by contracting debts, so long as 
they are not tainted with immorality ; and therefore to bind 

(a) HunoomaD Pershad Pandaj i>. Uosst Babooee Mnanij KoonwerM, 
6 Moore. I. A.,:)93. 
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bis sons by an alienation of joint estate to pay debts for which 
they, as well as himself, are answerable. 

Except where the circumstances are such as to give to the 
manager the legal right to bind the other coparceners, he has 
no more power to aliene than any other coparcener. But it 
often happens that some of them are minors, or incapable of 
contracting, whether by reason of absence, minority, or 
any other disabling cause. Such incapacity on the part of 
some of the members confers powers of alienation in certain 
cases of necessity upon the managing owner, which he would 
not possess under ordinary circumstances or upon general prin- 
ciples of agency. 

Not merely does this incapacity confer the power, but the 
existence of legal necessity by itself is sufficient for that pur- 
pose. A son who has attained the age of majority has no 
power to prevent his father's alienations of ancestral estate for 
the purpose of defraying joint debts or of providing for family 
maintenance. He can interdict acts of waste ; but if he does 
not do so, and is cognisant of the transaction, and especially if 
he derives any benefit from it, he will be held to have 
impliedly assented to it. Justifying necessity is the usual 
ground on which alienation by a manager is supported ; but 
the power in reality extends to all cases in which he is acting 
for the benefit of the family and of the joint estate, or as a 
prudent owner would act (a). 

Where a brother or coparcener other than the father is the 
manager, the limitation on his authority arises from the joint 
character of the ownership in which all are interested. But 
where the father is the manager, there are several special con- 
siderations to be attended to. First, it is not yet finally settled 
whether he has not a special power of dealing with ancestral 
movable property for certain very special purposes. Second, 

{a) Hunoomanpershad Panday v, Musst Babooee, 6 Moore, I. A., 393. 
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as regards his self-acquired property, the sons and others have 
no interest in it, nor in the share which comes to the father on 
partition with his sons. But a test in the Mitakshara (I., 1, 27) 
to the effect that a father " is subject to the control of his sons 
and the rest, in regard to the immovable estate, whether 
acquired by himself or inherited from his father or other pre- 
decessor," has given rise to a conflict of decision with regard to 
his absolute disposing power over self-aajuired immoTablea 
The High Courts at Madras (o) and Allahabad (6) have decided 
in the negative. The High Court at Calcutta has decided in the 
afl5rmative (c). It has also recently been held that a father 
miiy dispose of the joint family property free from the control 
of hia coparceners if he holds it as impartible estate. Third, if 
the father has inherited his estate from a collateral relation, a 
brother, nephew, cousin, or uncle, or from an ancestor more 
remote than three degrees, or from or through a female, his 
sons cannot restrain his dealings with it. The reason is that in 
all those cases it was obstructed inheritance — -that is, it might 
have been defeated, and he had no actual vested interest in it 
until the contingency happened, when it devolved upon him. 
Under such circumstances his sons acquire by birth no interest 
in it, and are not coparceners with him as in ancestral 
est-ate. Consequently they can neither restrain his alienation 
of it, nor compel him to come to a partition with them (d). 
Fourth, since the son's power to control hia father's dispositions 
arises either from joint acquisition or from birth, he cannot 
object to any valid alienations made by his i'ather before he was 
I born or begotten. If at the time of such alienation there is 
no one living whose assent is necessary, or if those living have 



(a) Tarachond c 
(6) MadoBookh i 



Raeb Ram, 3 Mad. H. C, 53. 
Budree, 1 N. W. P., 153 (1869), 

Bam Bubeh, 6 Suth. W. K, 71, and see 12 Moore, 



((J) Nund Coomar Lall l: Razeeooddet 
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consented, the after-born son is bound by the transaction, 
whether a necessary one or not {(f). If, on the other hand, it 
is so made that sons living at the time are not bound by it, 
neither wJll the after-born son be bound. Nor will any 
consent given by them after his birth avail ; he can only be 
bound by their consent given before his birth (fc). 

Such are the main limitations to those co-existing rights of 
coparcener sons which usually opei'ate to restrict the father's 
power. But there is another consideration which operatfis a 
wide extension of the father's powers, so wide as to bring the 
father's power of alienation under the Mitakshara law within 
measurable distance of the absolute power possessed by the 
father under the Bengal school. Over and above the power 
which he possesses in cumnion with any other manager of joint 
family estate t-o aliene with consent express or implied from 
justilying necessity or on any other sufficient ground, he has the 
extensive power of alienation which results from the son's 
obligation to pay his debts out of ancestral estate, unless 
immoral. So far as the sou is liable to pay his father's debts 
be is bound by the father's sale of ancestral estate to discharge 
such debts, even though they had been contracted without 
necessity or for any purpose whatever not recognised as immoral 
by tlie Hindu law. 

This obligation, which the sons and grandsons share with the 
father, of paying hia debts is a religious one, founded on the 
duty of discharging the debtor from sin. The obligation does 
not arise on the part of the son if Itis father's debt was such 
as not to create this moral obligation. Immoral debts are 
defined in Jagannatha's Digest : (c) "the sons are not com- 
pellable to pay sums due by their father for spirituous liquors, 
fur losses at play, for promises made without auy consideration. 



(n) Girdharee Lall v. Kfuitoo Lall, L.. R. 1 I. A., S 
(6) Hurodoot v. Beer Karain, 11 S. VV. E., 480. 
(c) Dig. I., 6, 201-3, and see alto S3 S. W. B., 26(] 



and 25 S. W. R., 311. 
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or under the influence of lust or of wrath, or sums for which he 
was a surety {except in the cases befuve mentioned), or . . . 
any debt for a cause repugnant to good morals." The onus lies 
OB the sons who claim exemption from this obligation to show 
that the specific debts for which the estate was sold were immoral, 
and this onus is not discharged by general evidence to the effect 
that the father was living an extravagant or immoral life when 
he contracted them (a). 

This principle of liability was established by the Privy 
Council in the well-known case of Hunoomanpershad Panday 
V, Mt. Babooee {b), where Lord Justice Knight Bnicfl laid it 
dawn : " Ualeaa the debt waaof such a, nature that it was not 
the duty of the son to pay it, the discharge of it, even though 
it affected ancestral estates, would still be an act of pious duty 
CD the son. By the Hindu law the freedom of the son from 
the obligation to discharge the father's debt has reference to 
the nature of the debt, and not to the nature of the estate, 
whether ancestral or acquired by the creator of the debt." The 
son's obligation, therefore, is absolute ; ic has nothing to do with 
whether he or the estate derived any benefit from it, or with 
the character of the father's estate out of which it is payable ; 
and it is not limited to the extent of the father's interest in 
that estate. The fathei-'s creditor therefore has, by virtue of 
the son's liability to pay his father's debts, an extensive remedy 
against the ancestral estate which operates to enlarge indefi- 
nitely the father's power of alienation. The leading case on 
this subject is that of Girdhai-ee Lall v. Kantoo Lall (c) ; where 
a son sued to set aside (so far as his own share was concerned) 
his father's sale of ancestral estate to pay his own debts, on the 
ground that the sale was not with his consent, and that neither 
was the sale made, nor the debt contracted, lor his benefit. 

(a) Bhajtbub Perabad v. Girja Koer, L. R. IS I. A., 99. 
(b)eU(Mre,L A..421, 
(e)L.B. II. A., 321. 
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The Privy Council examined the nature of the son's interest i 
the ancestral estate as to whether it extended to give him the 
right claimed. " Did he gain such an interest in this property 
as prevented it from being liable to pay a debt which his father 
had contracted ? If his father had died and left him as his heir 
and the property had come into his hands, could he have said 
I that because this was ancestral property which descended to his 
tiather from his grandfather it was not liable to pay his father's 
I ^ebts 1 " The answer given to tbat question is that the case in 
6th Moore just cited established that ancestral property is not 
exempted from liability to pay the father's debts because a son 
I is bom to him. " If the debt of the father had been contracted 
['for an immoral purpose', the son might not have been under 
Em; pious obligation to pay it ; and he might possibly object to 
■ those estates which had come to the father as ancestral property 
"being made liable to the debt. That was not the case here. 
['It was not shown that the bond upon which the decree was 
I obtained was given for an immoral purpose ; it was a bond 
L given apparently for an advance of money upon which an action 
s brought. The bond had been substantiated in a Court of 
I Justice; there was nothing to show that it was given for an 
I immoral purpose ; and the holder recovered a decree upon it. 
I There is no suggestion either that the bond, or the decree, waa 
I obtained bentunee for the benefit of the father, or merely tor the 
I purpose of enabling the father to sell the family property and 
f raise money for his own purpose. On the contrary, it waa 
' proved that the purchase money for the estate was paid into 
the "bankers of the father, and credit was given to him with the 
bankers for that amount, and that the money was applied 

i partly to pay off the decree, partly to pay off a balance which 
waa due from the father to the bankers, and partly to pay 
Government revenue ; and then there was some small portion 
of which the application waa not accounted for. But it is not 
because a small portion is unaccounted for that the son has a 
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right to turn out the bond lide purchaser who gave value for 
the estate and to recover possession of it with mesne profits. 
Even if there was no necessity to raise the whole purchase 
money, the sde would not be wholly void." 

The effect of this decision is to enlarge the father's power of 
alienation so as to be co-extensive with his power to contract 
debts ; and inasmuch as he is nut subject to the control of his 
sons as regards the latter power, he is practically freed from 
their control as regards the former power. It created 'more 
surprise amongst Hindus than is easily accounted for. It is 
based upon an old well-established rule of Hindu law. which had 
been somewhat disregarded by the Courts in India, that it is the 
pioHs duty of a Hindu sun to pay his father's debts. It tended 
to abolish the fraudulent practices which had become rife 'in- 
Mitakshara districts of puttiug forward the sons to contest 
creditors' claims created by the father. Yet it did not pass 
without hostile comment, especially in Madras, where the joint 
family system has been specially protected and encouraged 
One of the judges of the Madras High Court went so far aa to 
Bay, " The decision of the Privy Council ia contrary to what is 
understood to be the Hindu law in the Madras Presidency as 
established by a long series of decisions which the Judicial 
Committee, in arriving at their conclusion, did not notice. I 
think we are not bound by the novel view taken by the 
Judicial Committee in this respect " (a). The son wa* always 
liiible to pay his father's debts out of his father's estate ; but 
that liability was founded on his taking the assets of his father 
by inheritance, and his liability was always limited to the 
amount of those assets. In Bombay, however, previous to 
Bombay Act VIL of 1866 a Hindu was held liable to pay his 
father's debts with interest, and his grandfather's debts without 
interest, regardless of whether he had inherited assets or 

(a) Ponoappa P'Uai i'. Pappuvajyangar, I. T,. R. 4 Mad., 14. 
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not (a). The Act mentioned was passed to prescribe a more 
equitable rule. The rule laid down in Girdharee lall ". 
Kautoo Lall applies to ancestral estate ; where the son would 
take his father's estate by survivorship by a title paramount to 
that of the creditor, but for the rule there enforced that he 
and therefore all that he takes by survivorship is liable to pay 
the father's debts. So far from its being a novel view. Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce in the case of Hunoomanpershad Panday 
V. Mt. Baboo lall Munraj Koonweree (6) laid down that 
" though an estate be ancestral, it may be cliarged for some 
purposes against the heir for the father's debt by the 
father. . . . Unless the debt was of such a nature that it 
was not the duty of the son to pay it, the dischai^e of it, even 
though it affected ancestral estate, would still he an act of 
pious duty in the son. By the Hindu law the freedom of the 
son from the obligation to discharge his father's debt lias 
respect to the nature of the debt and not to the nature of the 
estate, whether ancestral or acquired by the creator of the 
debt." Possibly the effect of this ruling was for a time 
imperfectly appreciated by some of the Courts in India. The 
logical result, however, was that in Girdharee Lall v. Kantoo Lall 
(c) it was held that as the father's debts were not immoral, the 
son could not set aside his father's sale of ancestral estate in 
order to satisfy them ; for he as well as his father was liable to 
pay them, at least so far as the ancestral estate extended. In 
Suraj Bunsi Koer v. Sheo Proshad Singh (d) the sons proved 
that by reason of the nature of the father's debts, neither they 
nor their interests in the joint ancestral estate were liable to 
satisfy their father's debt; and accordingly all that remained 
to be decided was whether the father's coparcenary share passed 

la) Naraaimbhorav u. Antaji, 2 Bomb. H. C, 61, 65. 
(?,) 8 Moore, I. A., 421. 
(0 L. R. 1 I. A., 321. 
((i) L. R. 61. A.,8H, 108. 
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to the purchaser at the execution sale, which turned upon the 
question whether the execution creditors had gone far enough 
to establish a valid charge thereon before the debtor's death. 
It was held that they had, since the creditor had obtained a 
decree, an attachment, and an order for sale during the life- 
time of his debtor, although the actual sale did not take place 
till after his death. 
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* CHAPTER V. 

The Joint Estate. — Power of Alienation.^^The 

Coparcener. 

Power of coparcener to aliene tinder the Mitakehara — Voluntary alienations 
—Doctrine of the Benfj^ Hi^h Conrt— in the North- West— In Madras 
and Bombay — Practloal result -of the conflicting decisions — Alienations 
under execution sales against a coparcener — Remedies of a judgment 
creditor agSiinst a ooparcener's right, title, and interest — Deendyal v, 
Jugdeep Nanon Singh— Suraj Bunsi Koer v. Sheo Proshad. 

We pass from tiie {>owers under the Mitak^hara law of the 
father or othcUr* ni&n^er respe(^tivdy to alienate the whole an- 
cestral estate t(>*the qi>estio& under the sopie law as to the light 
of each coparcener td aliens hi^ coparCeiiaiy interest — that is, the 
share^o ijrhich in th«,%vent of t>aiMition he Would be entitled. The 
difficulty t^84fi imrd this.' that his iiitereUt in the estate ceases 

^:<^ith his life,' and 'j^asJes at his death to ^(he surviving 
coparceners. The f urtbei^ (Hfficulty arise'sk as to^*^e relations 
which will exi^t betwi^iBn "the purcfanser of his coparcenary 
interest and the riest ottlje coparceners. 
^ The subject cUWdeg 'itself into two heSds t (1) voluntary 
alienatiens* by. » ciparCeiief ^ (2)'coifipid8ofy aliehatiohs undeir 
execution sal^ of' a eoparceneir's int^i^isf, % 

Wiibtegarcl to jroluiitary d-lienaticms bv ^ coparcener of his 
interest— tMi is, the share to* which heVould be entitled on 
partition-^It was decided 'broadly inSs^abart Pta^jad Sahu v. 
Foolbdfeh "Koer '(&) by a j^ull ' ^endh of the Higli Court of 

.Benjg:al that ''"no cosharef before partition c^,n, withbut tne 

{a) 9 Bengi* L. R. P. tf., 3».* ' " 

'■ * . -. • " * ' 
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Kkesent of all tha cosharers, determine the joint character of 

I the property by conveying away his share." There had been 

I conflicting decisions on the subject, but the Full Bench ruled 

['that altliough ooe member of a joint family under that law 

I- can compel a partition against the will of his coparceners, yet 

I he had no authorityto mortgage his undivided share. Authori- 

rlies both ancient and recent were cited in favour of that view, 

' which has since been approved by the Privy Council (a) ; and it 

was pointed out that if he could doao.he would thereby prejudice 

the rights of those who might afterwards be born, and who 

would at birth be entitled to share in the estate, including the 

I portion conveyed away by the coparcener. Although the 
whole family may, regardless of the interests of unborn 
descendants, aliene the whole estate, each coparcener has not 
the same power over a share which, until partition has definitely 
ascertained it, is of variable extent, according as it is affected 
by subsequent births and deaths in the family. 

This Bengal decision is in confirmation of a series of decisions 
in the North- West Provinces ; and the Privy Council case 
just cited recognises it as settled law in both divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency that a Hindu canuot, without the consent 

I of his coparceners, sell or mortgage his undivided share in the 
ancestral estate for his own benefit. The Courts of those two 
divisions of the same Presidency had decided against the 
coparcener's interest passing, either by voluntary alienation or 
under an execution sale. The validity of the alienation by 
execution sale was left open by the Full Bench in Foolbash 
Kooer's case, but has since been upheld by the Privy Council. 
In Madras and Bombay the earlier deciaious were adverse to 
the coparcener's power of aliening his undivided share. In 
Madras that was the rule down to ISoO. But subsequently to 
tiiat a change took phice (6), and the High Court ruled in favour 
; 



{a) B»1ftobinil Dm v. Narain Lai, L. R. 20 1. A., 116. 
{b) VirMTMni c. Ayjaavami, 1 Mad. H. C, 471. 
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of a coparcener's undivided share passing, -whether by a 
voluntary alienation or by an execution sale, in a judgment 
which decides that " what the purchaser or execution creditor 
of the coparcener is entitled to is the share to which, if a 
partition took place, the coparcener himself would he indi- 
vidually entitled, the amount of such share of course depending 
upon the state of the family." That decision has been re- 
peatedly followed and settles the law in the Madras Presidency. ■ 
In Bombay the earlier decisions, which were to the same efifect 
as the earlier decisions in Madras, were departed from earlier 
than in Madras ; for both the Bombay Suddcr and Supreme 
Courts acquiesced eventually in the doctrine that a purchaser 
of a coparcener's interest could maintain a suit for partition, 
and thus obtain the share which he had purchased. In 
Vasudev v. Venkatesh (ct) an elaborate judgment declared that 
"it must be regarded as the settled law of this Presidency, not 
only that one of several coparceners in a Hindu family may, 
before partition, and without the assent of his coparceners, sell, 
mortgage, or otherwise aliene for valuable consideration his 
share in the undivided family estate, movable or immovable, 
but also that such share may be taken in execution under a 
judgment against him at the suit of his personal creditor." 

There are two limitations to the rule thus laid down in 
Madras and Bombay in opposition to that which obtains 
through the entire Presidency of Bengal, viz., that both in 
Madras (6) ^d Bombay (y) a coparcener may not aliene his 
divided share by will or gift, A purchaser for value is entitled 
where a volunteer is not. 

These limitations show that the Courts in Madras and 
■, though they have established that a coparcener may 



(a) to Bomb. H. 0., 130, 160, followed by Full Bench decieion, ibid., 162. 

(6) TiMft Butten v. Vamenamma, 8 Mad. H. C, 6. 

(c) VrandavoDdaa V. Yamunabai, 12 Bomb. H. C, 229; Raman nai'.YeDkatia, 
I. L. B. 11 Mad. 246 : and see on this subject Lakehman i*. Rumchaiidra, 
L. R. 7 I. A., 195. 
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-aliene his share, are not disposed to carry that principle further 
than the previous course of decisions compelled them. And 
where alienation is allowed the coparcener cannot sell a, specific 

■-share, hut merely his undivided and unascertained interest in 

V the whole, to he worked out by the process of partition and 

[ account. 

It must be remembered that the interest ao to be worked out 

I ia variable ; that the extent of it depends upon the date iixed 

■ for ascertaining it ; and if the coparcener who has aliened dies 
f before his interest is ascertained and vested in his alienee, there 

the conflicting right by survivorship on the part of, his 
Rcoparceners. The exaet nature of the purchaser's rights and 
Lxemedies has not yet been Judicia,lly ascertained. It is probable 
tthat a purchaser who has not cooapleted the transaction, or who 

■ tias not advanced far enough towards completion, will find 
fthat his rights by purchase are defeated by the coparcener's 

IjMiramouDt rights by survivorship. That the extent of his 
I interest would depend not upon the state of the family at the 
rdate of his purchase, but upon the state of the family at the 
I date when he proceeded to enforce it has been recently decided 
[ hy the High Court at Madras (a). 

While the High Courts at Ca.lcutta and Allahabad, on the 
I hand, are at variance from the High Courts at Madras 
■<and Bombay, on the other, as to the power of the coparcener to 
I ftliene his share or interest, the practical result is generally 
I very similar. For in Bombay and Madras the puichaser works 
liout his remedies by stepping into his vendor's shoes and himself 

■ compelling as a coparcener his remedies by partition and 
Eeccount. In Bengal he does not acquire the right to enforce 

s purchaser the rights of his vendor, for he took no title by 
iiiis purchase. But the Bengal High Court has held that 

■ although a purchaser does not acquire title by reason of his 
Ivendor's inability to convey whilst his share is unascertained 

(a) Rsngoaami v. Krishnajfan, I. L. 'R. 14 Mad., 40S. 

d2 
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and undivided, he dues acquire an equity to compel his vendor 
himaelf to proceed to partition. That is, although the High 
Court is bound to set aside the sale as inoperative, it will only 
do so on terms. And the terms insisted upon in one case (a) 
were that a partition should be at once effected, and that the 
shares of the coparceners who had aliened hy way of mortgage 
should be held subject to a charge in favour of the mortgagor. 
If this ruling is eventually upheld by the Privy Council the 
result will differ very little from that which is established in 
Madras and Bombay. In Madras and Bombay, however, the 
purchaser has a well-defined legal right. In Bengal he has 
only an equitable right dependent on the discretion of the 
Court in the particular case ; which right, if recognised, may ' 
possibly be more readily defeated by the death of the vendor 
or his disability to sue for partition. 

So far with regard to voluntary alienations. There is 
however the other division of the subject, which relates to 
the right of a creditor of one coparcener to seize and sell in 
execution of a decree that coparcener'^ right, title and interest 
in his ancestral estate. The principle in such a case is that 
a coparcener's debts are a charge on his coparcenary interest, 
but not a first charge ro as to bind the interest. On the 
contrary, if the coparcener dies, the suiTivors will take by 
8 paramount title, and the creditor's claims will be defeated, 
unless he has taken such steps as to gain for himself the 
preferential title so as to defeat the claims by survivorship. 
Where the debtor was father to the other coparceners, the 
creditor's right would prevail, by reason of the sons' liability 
to pay their father's debts when not immoral. Where 
the debtor is not a father, but on an equal footing with 
the other coparceners, the creditor's right and remedy 
against him and against his coparceners' rights by survivorship 
require elucidation. 

(o) Mahftbeer Peread t^. Ramjad Singh, 12 Beng. L. R., 90. 
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The case of Deendyal v. Jugdeep Narain (a), decided by 

Privy Council in 1877, establishes this rule, that where 

e creditor of a coparcener has obtained a decree against him 

I respect of his separate debt, he may enforce it during kia 

ibior's lifetime by seizure and sale of his coparcenary 

interest. This conclusion was arrived at after an elaborate 

examination of the authorities ; and it neeraa clear that 

a desire to enforce the creditor's rights lirat led in Madras 

I and Bombay to breaking in upon the rule which rendered 

|& coparcener's share inalienable without the consent of 

his coparceners. And having once established that a creditor 

could compel its alienation, the coparcener's power to aliene it 

voluntarily naturally followed. In Bengal the right of 

execution creditor was not so readily admitted as in 

I the other Presidencies. But the sanctity which Hindu law 

s to a debt has ultimately prevailed, so that the liability 

lof the whole estate for the father's debts, and the liability of 

ihe coparcener's interest to satisfy the coparcener's debts 

■Itave become established principles. 

Deendyal's case, however, stopped short at this, that the 

judgment creditor could seize and sell in execution during 

■his debtor's lifetime, leaving the question open whether on 

K-lkia debtor's death before seizure and Bale the surviving 

^coparceners could defeat the judgment creditor's rights. 

The purchaser, however, at such sale could not claim any 

specific share of the ancestral estate as his debtor's property ; 

»Iie could only proceed by partition, exercising in relation 
thereto the rights which his debtor had possessed. 
It will be seen on reference to the reported case that the 
judgment was directed to this issue, " whether under the law of 
the Mitakshara the share of one cosharer in a joint family 
estate can be taken and sold in execution uf a decree agamst 
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him alooe." It is quite clear that by the Hindu law of the 
Bengal school it can. The High Courts of Madras and Bombay, 
it was pointed out, had ruled that it could even under the 
Mitabahara. And the Full Bench of the High Court in Bengal, 
in the case of Sadabart v. Phoolbash Koer had left the point 
undecided, although they held, contrary to the rulings in the other 
Presidencies, that a cosharer could not himself aliene his share. 
At tfae same time, by a later decision in 1872, the High Court 
in Bengal had held that the purchaser of such share at an 
execution sale acquired a lien on it Their Lordships, upon 
thia state of the authorities, i-emarked, " there appears to be 
little substantial distinction between the law thus enunciated 
(i.e., by the decision of 1872) and that which has been estab- 
lished in Madras and Bombay, except that the application of 
the former may depend upon the view which the judges may 
take of the equities of the particular case ; whereas the latter 
establishes a broad and general rule defining the right of the 
creditor." 

The Privy Council assuming, as in a much later case they 
decided, that voluntaiy alienations by a coparcener of his share 
were illegal by the Mitakshara, as understood in Bengal, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — " However nice the distinction between the 
rights of a purchaser under a, voluntary conveyance and those 
of a purchaser under an execution sale may be, it is clear that 
a distinction may, and in some cases does, exist between them. 
It is sufficient to instance the seizure and sale of a share in a 
trading partnership at the suit of a separate creditor of one of 
the partners. The partner could not himself have sold his 
share so as to introduce a stranger into the firm without the 
consent of his copartners, but the purchaser at the execution 
sale acquires the interest sold, witli the right to have the 
paitnership accounts taken in order to ascertain and realise its 
value. It seems to their Lordships that the same principle 
may and ought to be applied to shares in a joint and undivided 
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Hindu estate, and that it may be so applied without unduly 
interfering with the peculiar atatus and righta of the coparceners 
in such an estate, if the right of the purchaser at the execution 
Bale be limited to that of compelling the partition which his 
Hiebtor might have compelled had he been sit minded, before the 
ienation of his share took place," 
The foundation of this decision is that the judgment creditor 

lad acquired against the coparcener, by virtue of his jiebt, 
decree, attachment, and sale, a valid charge upon the land to 
the extent of the coparcener's share. If the charge had not 
been created, and the creditor had merely an ordinary claim, 
bis remedy would have disappeared with the death of his 
debtor, for at that moment his share would have passed to his 
surviving coparceners, and would no longer have been answer- 
able ibr the debts of the deceased. 

Deendyal's case, in which the creditor's seizure and sale took 
place during the debtor's lifetime, was followed by that of Suraj 
BuQsi Koer v. Sheo Proshad (a), in which the sale took place 
after the debtor's death, in pursuance of a judgment, attach- 
lent, and order for sale obtained during his life. The copar- 
'flener in that case was a father whose liability was in respect of 
immoral debts, from which the sons were free, so that it did not 
ditfer from the case of an ordinary coparcener. The Privy 
Council held that, although the actual sale had not taken place 
during the debtor's lifetime, still the execution proceedings had 
proceeded so fax as to constitute in favour of the judgment 
creditor a valid chaise upon the land to the extent of his 
debtor's share and interest thei'ein. They further held that 
that charge could not be defeated by the debtor's death 

before actual sale. The seizable character of a coparcener's 
interest was established by Deendyal's case. That being so, 
the execution sale transferred the interest which had belonged 

(a) L. R. G I. A. , 88. 
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to the coparcener during his life, and the creditor "was held to 
be entitled, notwithstanding the ilebtor^s death and the claims 
of his surviving coparceners, to work out the rights which he 
had acquired under the execution proceedings by means of a 

« 

partition. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

The Joint Estate. — Partition. 

Partition according to the Mitakahara — Period of partition — According to 
the Da jabhagii— Status of parcenerehip— Determined by partition and 
otherwiflB — How partition is effected — Property exempt from partition — 
Eetatee indivieiblo from their nature— Baj—PoDiam—Ghatwali lands^ 
Service tenures. 

Pabtition is an important branch of the Hindu law, since 
t Bnder the Mitalvsbara system it is a recognised source of pro- 
' prietary right. It applies to all property which is held as joint 
property in coparcenary, excluding therefore self-acquisitions 
and property which, though joint in character, is by custom 
impartible. Partition {vibhaga). according to the Mitalishara, 
is the adjustment of divers rights regarding the whole joint 
estate by distributing them over particular portions of it ; and, 
1 on the other hand, reunion is the divesting of exclusive rights 
I in these particular portions and re-vesting a common right over 
I the whole. That treatise contemplates a division or reunion of 
f title, while the Dayabhaga treats the title as always divided, 
[ and regards the thing which is the subject of property as alone 
divisible hy the act of the parties. Under the Dayabhaga par- 
tition is an affair of metes and bounds, and is usually called a 
buttwara, 

There are theoretically three periods of partition according 
I to the Mitakshara ; the first being at the option of the father ; 
I the second at the option of the sons in his lifetime, if there be 
\ no prospect of further issue, either on account of the fathfi's 
L age or on account of the age of both parents ; thirdly, which ia 
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the most usual period for it to take pljwe, after the deceaae ot 

the father. 

According to the Dayabhaga, the power of the sons to par- 
tition only arises on the extinction of the father's ownership. 
There are therefore only two ptiriods of partition i-ecognised by 
that treatise : one, when the father's property having ceased 
each son can demand partition ; the other, when the father still 
retaining the proprietary right nevertheless chooaea to divide 
his property amongst his sons. As he is absolutely entitled, it 
is now the established law that he may divide it as he pleases, 
the legal power of alienation lieing entirely unfettered in its 
esercise by the moral prohibitions, which arc so frequently 
reiterated. It is further insisted in the Dayabhaga that the 
sons should not partition the ancestral estate until after the 
death of both parents ; for as Vyasa says ; — " For brethren a 
common abode is ordained, so long as both parents live ; but 
■ ^ after their decease religious merits of separated brethren 
increase " (a). But this rule is not observed in practice ; the 
mother, however, on a partition by her sons, taking a share 
equal to that of a son, but having no right herself to call for a 
division of the estate. 

Partition therefore must be chiefly studied as a part of the 
Mitakshara system. Until it is effected the descendants of a 
common ancestor are possessed of the rights and obligations 
which grow out of the stahis of an undivided family. Their 
exclusion from those rights is not necessarily governed by the 
same law which regulates their exclusion from inheritance. 

I Heirship is governed by the law of the ancestor without regard 
to the law of the heir ; but parcenership must be dealt with in 
reference to the law of the parcener. For instance, a Hindu 
who is an outcast, or who has xonounced the Hindu religion, or 
who has become a convert to Christianity, whatever may be 



(a) Dajabhai^, Chap. III., 
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his rights of inheritance, having regard to the operation of 
Act XXI. of 1850, and the Regulations which deal with that 
subject, is at ooce severed from the Hindu family and deprived 
of his right to retain the status of copareenerahip. The tie (a) 
which binds the family together is, so far as he ia concerned, 
not only loosened, but dissolved. The obligation consequent 
upon and connected with the tie must be dissolved with 
it, Parcenership is put an end to by a severance effected by 
partition ; it must equally be put an end to by a severance 
which the Hindu law recognises and creates. 

Such was the doctrine of the Privy Council in the celebrated 
case of Abraham v. Abraham (a). The status of parcenership 
which devolves under the Mitakshara on a Hindu at birth, and 
is created by operation of law, considerably influences while it 
continues his rights and duties, and determines the niles of 
succession by which his property is effected. Such legal statva 
is wholly different from that which is effected by agreement of 
parties to live or hold property jointly. It is at once deter- 
mined by the happening of an event which, like that of con- 
version of one or more of the parceners, is legally inconsistent 
with its continuance, and operates to sever the relationship in 
person and property which law originally imposed. 

This status of coparcenership is put an end to by the division 
of the title without waiting for the actual partition by metes 
and bounds and the aUotnient of the divided shares of the pro- 
perty to the parceners. Division is a word of two-fold applica- 
tion. There may be a division of title and there may be a 
division of the subject to which the title applies. Where a 
deed of partition had been executed the Privy Council held 
that that amounted to a division of right, even though it was 
not intended to be followed up by an actual partition by metes 
and bounds. Such a deed operated as a division of right, and 

[a) Abraham v. Abraham, 9 Moore, I. A., 195. 
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therefore as a conversion of the character of the property and 

an alteration of the title of the family, converting it from i 
joint to a separate ownership {a). But where partition is 
effected by agreement, it must be clearly shown that the title 
was intended to be divided, and the enjoyment intended to h 
separate. The best proof of such agreement is that it has been 
followed up by actual division and allotment ; but the separate 
appropfiation of profits is sufficiently effective (&) for the pur- 
pose. The shares must be defined, and the agreement acted upon 
in such a way as to show that it is intended forthwith to carry 
it into operation. Separation from commensality does not 

I effect partition, and is probably not sufficient evidence by itself 
of an intention to carry into effect an agreement to divide 
title (c). 

The class of property which is exempt from partition includes 

' all self-acquired estate both movable and immovable, so long 
s it was acquired without detriment to the joint estate. It 
inchides also property which has been inherited by a single 
JHerson, either collaterally, or by or through a female, or from 
A male ancestor more than three degrees remote ; in such pro- 
perty his issue could claim no inchoate right by birth, and 
therefore no claim to partition. It includes also property 
already allotted to a man on a previous partition only to this 
extent that it is no longer partible while in his hands except 
as between hin^elf and his own descendants, and not even with 
them if the previous partition bad effected a severance from 
them. Things indivisible from their very nature are also 
excluded from partition, such as clothes and other subjects of 
special appropriation. Places of worship aud sacrifice are also 

I impartible (d). To divide buildings used for those purposes would 

(a) Appoovier v. Rama Subba Ayan, 8 Such. W. R. P.C., 1. 

(t) Cheybnarain Singh r. Bunwaree Singh, ^ S. W. R., 397. 

(c) Rowun Perahad v. Radha Beeby, 7 8. W. R. P.C, 36, 37. 

id) Anundmoyee Chowdhcam v. Boykantnath Roy, 8 S. W. R., 193. 
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-be to render them utterly unsiiited for the purposes aad objects 
for which they are intended. Such buildings ai'e always left 
joint, when a partition is made by a Collector under the pro- 
visions of Regalatiou XIX, of 1^14. Parties jointly entitled to 
the use of such buildings "can enjoy their turn of worship, 
unless they can agree to a joint worship, and any infringement 
of the right to a turn in the worship can be redressed by a 
suit." " We cannot," said ^he High Court of Bengal, " permit 
the object for which they were erected to be neutralised by 
dividing them." Dewutter lands also are impartible. Those 
for whose benefit they are dedicated can by consent form 
separate religious establishments, and assign to each a paUa or 
turn of worship. In Madras however it is different There a 
single member of the family usually obtains the management, 
and is called the Dhamakarta, hiw office being regarded as 
impartible and held for life (a). 

Then there are properties which are regarded as in their 
nature or on the ground of long usage impartible. To this 
class belong principalities and extensive zemindaries in ths' 
case of great families, where the iiaage is proved. 

With respect to a raj as a principality, the general rule 
is that it is impartible (6). It is a sovereignty, a principality, 
subordinate no doubt, but still a limited sovereignty and 
principality, which in its veiy nature excludes the idea of 
division amongst the sons. 

In the case of Baboo Teluckdharee Sahie v. Maharajah 
Rajendur Protab Sahie (c), the High Court of Bengal said 
" we do not find that it is anywhere definitely laid down 
what a raj is. There are many decisions in which estates 
have been found to be raj, or principalities, but what exactly 

(a) MaDall; Cbenna v. Maogadu Vaidelin^ I. L. R. 1 Mad., 346. 
{b) Baboo Gunesh Dutt Singh v. Moharsja Moheahnr Singh, 6 Uoora, 
I. A., 187. 

(r) Sutherland's! F. B. Rulings, p. 97. 
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constitutes a raj has not, so far as we are aware, been any- 
where set forth.*' One of the judges defined it to be "a 
principality which by universal custom must be preserved 
entire. The succession must be single, and whatever family 
usage governs it must continue to prevail. Upon a permanent 
breach of any of these particulars, the raj would become 
extinct." The Court added : " We will not go the length of 
saying that under no circumstances can property which 
constitutes a raj be divided, for it may pass into the hands of 
strangers, say in right of purchase at public auction for arrears 
of Government revenue, and it is impossible to hold that the 
purchaser, whoever he may be, has no power of making any 
disposition of the property, but that his first-bom son has, in 
right of birth, an indefeasible title to the whole and entire estate. 
We do think, however, that while the estate remains in the 
same family, having come down from father to son or to some 
other single member, the rule of impartibility must prevail." 

Again, a Polliam is a tract of country subject to a petty 
chieftain. It is in the nature of a raj. It may belong to an 
undivided family, but it is not the subject of partition. It 
can be held by only one member of the family at a time, who 
is styled the Polligar, the other members of the family being 
entitled to a maintenance or allowance out of the estate. 

Ghatwali and other service tenures are usually impartible : 
so also estates granted as in Oudh by the Government in 
the exercise of sovereign power. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Joint Estate.^Pabtition. 

The right to call for a partition— Under the DayabhHgn — Under the Mitat- 
Bhara — Rieht of eons, Krandsone. greafc-grandaons — ^After-born eons^ 
Minora^ Agreement in restraint of partition — Peraone disqualified io 
take on partition — Illegitimate sons — Eijuality of partition— Rights of 
widowa— Of wives— Effect of partition. 

The next branch of the law of partition relates to the right to 
call for or put in motion the machinery by which a partition 13 
effected. This again must bu treated of with respect to the 
rival doctrines of the Mitaksliara and the Dayabhaga, for 
according to the former every male member of the family is a 
coparcener with all the rights of a co-proprietor ; whereas in 
the latter the father's power completely overwhelms and 
destroys whatever rights may theoretically pertain to the son. 

Amongst brethren, according to the Dayabhaga, each one 
IF his representatives have a right to insist upon a partition. 
[ A mother cannot demand a partition as against her sons, bat 
widow can demand it as against her deceased husband's 
t brothers. The co-proprietorship under this school is very 
I similar to the tenancy in common in English law ; the 
tenancy is severed, and the right to call for such severance is 
regulated upon very similar principles to those which are laid 
down in English law. 

As regards the Mitakshara, to quote the High Court at 
Calcutta (a), "it is a settled doctrine of the Hindu law that 
every member of a joint undivided family has an indefeasible 
(a) Mueat Deo Bunsee Kooer 1: Dwarkanath, 10 S. W. R., 273, 274. 
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right to demand partition of liis own share. The other 
members of the family must submit to it whether they like it 
or not. According to the Mitakshara, a son is competent to 
compel even his own father to divide the family estate when 
that estate is joiut and ancestral." 

The High Courts of Bengal, Madras, North- West Provinces, 
and Bombay have all of them decided that a son or a grandson 
can olaim partition of both movable and immovable property 
in the possession of a father against his consent (a) ; and that 

■ has been recognised as the settled law, as far as regards immov- 
ables, by the Privy Council in Suraj Bunsi v. Sheo Pershad (h). 
The great grandson would stand on the same footing ; but it 
must be remembered that the right of any descendant to call 
for a partition assumes that his immediate ancestor is dead (c). A 
grandson cannot claim while his father is living, but as soon as 
his father dies he has by right of representation the same claim 
to a partition as against his grandfather and aU other co- 
parceners which his father had. While his father was alive his 
father had the right to a shave on partition, in which share when 
allotted his sons would be joint with him, and in their turn 
could compel him to partition. But they cannot compel him to 
call for a partition, and until he has done so their own rights to 
shares have not accrued, although they have a vested inchoate 
interest in the joint estate. 

With regard to after-horn sons the rule seems to be that if 
the pregnancy be known, the partition should be deferred till 
it is ascertained whether the child is a son, and therefore 

. entitled.** rfi^re. Otjjierwise a redistribution of shares must 
take place in his interest. Other view* are (d) that he will 
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(a) Laljeeti'.-RBJcoomiir, 13 B. L. R., . 
I. L. R. 1 Mad., 77. 
(6) L. E. 61. A., 105. 

(c) Rai Bishenchand u. Aemaidn L. R. 11 I. A. 17fl Apaii '. 
Rarachandra I. L. R. 16 Bomb. F. B. 29. but sea Jogul Kiehoi 
Sahai J. L. R. 5 All. 430. 

(d) Ealidos V. KriBhan Chandca, 2 B. L. R. F. B., 118. 
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f 'take the father's share to the exclusion of hia brothers, or 
I that if the father has not retained one, the sons must allot him 

a share from their own. The after-born son must have been 
I begotten before partition, for proprietary right begins with con- 
' ceptioa (a). ' Partition can take place notwitlistauding the 

minority of some of the coparceners (b). 

A minor however cannot enforce partition merely at his -own 

option or at the option of his guardian ; there must be reafion- 
i able ground for his insisting upon it. The Madras Kigh Court 

declared that the true rule (c) to be observed was that a suit on 

[ behalf of a minor for partition would lie if the interests of the 

inor were hkely to be prejudiced by the property heiug left 

[ in the bonds of the coparceners from whom it is sought to 

* recover it. 

An agreemeut whereby the coparceners consent with one 
I another that the property shall remain joint, and that the right 

to partition shall not be exercised, will only bind those who 

enter into it. It is not a consent which will run with each 
I coparcenary right, into whose soever hands it may pass. Where 
I a purchaser at a sheriffs sale of a share of an estate belooging 
' to a Hindu joint family sued for partition, H was held that he 

waa not bound by an agreement amongst the members not to 

partition (d), 

I Persons disquali6ed from inheriting are also disqualified 
&om receiving shares on a partition. His next heir, if he 
would be entitled on the death of the disqualified person, will 
take instead of him. If the disqualification arises subsequent 
to partition, it does not work a forfeiture of the allotted share ; 
if it is removed suhseqoent to partition, bis right to a share is 
nmilar to that of a son born after partition. 
(") 
(*) 
(e) 
L 



(d) Yekeyamiaa t\ Agniswarian, 4 Mod. H. C., 307- 

(b) Mueet Deo Buiuee Kooer rv Dwarkanath, 10 Suth. VV. H., 37.1 

(c) Kamabghi Ammal i'. Chidambara B«(ltli, 3 Mad. H, C, A. J., fr 
id) Aoandchandra-Ghoee v. FrankuCo Dutt, 3 B. L. R., 0. C, 14. 
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Illegitimate sons of the three higher castes are not entitled 
to shares. Amongst Sudras it seems that they are as against 
their brothers, but not as against their fathers (a). At a 
partition equality of division amongst the coparceners is the 
almost universal rule j the few exceptions to it having fallen 
ioto general disuse. 

The rights of the female members of the family give rise to 
some differences. The only instance of a woman being a 
coparcener is that of a sonless widow in Bengal, where the 
husband died joint with his brethren. She succeeds to bis 
share, and on partition it must be allotted to her ; and she can if 
she chooses sue for partition (b). If there are sons she cannot 
claim partition against them, being only eotitled to mainten- 
ance until division ; but if they partition they must allot to 
■ her a share equal to each of tlieira. If she la only stepmother 
to such sons she is not entitled to a share, but only to mainten- 
ance. Where there are two widows both having male issue, 
each mother is entitled to share with her own sons ; if either 
widow has an only son, she does not share with him, but her 
right to maintenance is a charge on his share, not on the whole 
estate (c). If the only son dies, and the grandsons partition, 
the grandmother will be entitled to share with them. 

Where there are several widows and no male issue the 
widows take by a joint title, and the survivor will take the 
whole. They can partition, but if they do they can only 
divide the enjoyment not the title, which remains that of the 
deceased husband, descendible to his heirs on the death of the 
rarvivor (<i). 

Wives are not under any circumstances, or according to any 
of the schools, allowed to demand a partition. But if the 

(a) Sadu v. Bai)», I. L. B. 4 Bomb., 37, 44. Thangam PilUi v. Suppa 
Pillai, I. L. R. 12 Mad., 401. 

(6) Dhurm Daa Paodey v. Shama Soondri, 3 Moore, I. A., 229. 
(c) Hemangini Daai v. Kedarnath, L. R. 16 I, A., 115. 
(rf} Bbugwftndeen v. Myna Baee, II Moore, I. A., 487. 
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father partitions, he must reserve to his wife a share for her 
maintenance in aj^dition to the share which he takes himself (a). 
It is held in Madras, founding on the Smriti Chandrika, 
which is of authority there, that the right of a widow to 
a share is in lieu of maintenance. Consequently, though her 
ehare can never exceed that of a son, it is liable to be diminished, 
at all events in that Presidency, if the share would be greater 
than she needs for that purpose, or if she be already in possession 
of separate property (b). But this rule does not hold good 
elBewhere, except possibly in Bombay. 

With regard to the legal effect of the act of partition, it may 
be said in general terms that according to the Bengal School it 
, terminates the joint enjoyment of the parties, and according to 
the Mitaksliara it puts an end to the joiut ownership together 
with the rights of survivorship which flow from it, with respect 
to the estate to which the joint ownership applied. But there 
is (c) no principle of law on which it can be held that a Hindu, 
under Mitakshara law, acquires by partition with his brothers a 
greater dominion as against his sons over the share which he 
took under it than he previously had over the whole of the 
property. The share so taken is still property which has 
descended to him from his father, ancestral, not self-acquired. 
The adjustment of the rights over it cannot be held to amount 
to a new or self-acquisition by each allottee. Divided shares 
follow the same course of descent as self-acquired property. 
But they are distinguishable in this, that there is not the same 
power ijf alienation in the case of a separate share of ancestral 
estate as there is in the case of self-acquii-ed property. Partition 
also, as we shall see, affects rights of inheritance according to 
the Benares School, in particular a widow's right of a 



{b) VaDbaMmmBl v. Andyappa, L. K. 6 Mad., 130 ; 8 Mod., 107, 123. 
(;) See Lakahmibai v. Ganpal Moroba, 5 Bombay H. C. R., O. C. J., li 
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to her sonless husband, which only accrues where the husband 
dies separate. It has been held by the Privy Council " that 
where a residue is left undivided upon partition, what is divided 
goes as separate property ; what is undivided follows the family 
property ; that which remains as it was devolves in the old 
line ; that which is changed and becomes separate devolves in 
the new line. In other words the law of succession follows the 
nature* of the property and of the interest in it " (a). 

{a) Kattama Natchiar v. Rajah of Shivaganga, 2 S. W. R. P.C, 31, 39. 



CHAP TEE VIII. 
The Widow's Estate. 

Qualifications of her proprietorBhip — Not s freeh root of deBoent— LimitatioD 
of her disposing powac— Subject to quallficationa her right ia in fuU 
proprietorship— Restricted eeta-te of ioheriUince — Powar to aliens her 
widow's wtate — Absolute right o£ posaession and enjoyment — Aoouraa- 
latioua of unspent income — Power to aliene the corpus of her huahand'a 
estate — Where there is necessity — For religious purposes — With consent 
of reversioners— Surrender to the next reversioner — AooumulBttons, and 



Where a widow succeeds to the estate of her deceased husband 
she does so by the law of inheritance and as proprietor, but 
her proprietorship is subject to qualifications. The most impor- 
tant one is that she does not become a fresh root of descent. 
Her husband's next heirs as ascertained at her death will take ; 
that is, the succession to her husband opens at her death and 
not at his, exactly as if he were deemed to live on in the person 
of his widow. She represents her husband's estate so that 
decrees duly obtained against her in that capacity will bind his 
reversionary heirs. But her powers over the estate ai'e subject 
to many restrictions. A woman takes the estate as now 
defined, whatever male relation she inherits from. The only 
exception is as regards a sister and possibly a daughter by the 
particular form of Hindu law which is applicable in Bombay. 
The reason of this exception is that the Mayukha is supposed 
to favour the absolute interest of a female heir. At one time i 
it was supposed that the Mitakshara did so too ; but that view 
has been long abandoned (a). The limitations on her disposing 
(«) Sm ChotajrUll V. CbuniioUU, I- R. 6 1, A., IS. 
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power are inseparable from her estate. They do not deperifl" 
upon the existence of next heirs to the last male proprietor. 
If they fail, her power of alienation is not enlarged The Crown 
s ultiTnus kceres has the same right as any other heir would 
■ liave to forbid any unauthorised alienation (a). 

The uaual cases of a woman taking what is technically called 
la widow's estate, are those of a widow or daughter, mother or 
^ grandmother, succeeding to any Hindu owner in Bengal, 
whether joint or separate, or to a separated owner under the 
Mitakshara. The nature of the estate is the same in all those 
instances. The law was declared very early in the century 
under the Bengal school, and aa soon as the contention that under 
the Mitakshara a female heir took an absolute estate was 

I abandoned, her position under that school was assimilated to 
that in Bengal. In 1819 the Pundits of the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts of Bengal, not without some opposition from other 
i'undits, established the doctrine that "the widow, in Bengal, 
bas the entire right of property vested in lier both in the mov- 
able and immovable estate (6) ; for there is no distinction 
between them taken in the books in respect of the husband's 
estate devolving upon her as heir, but that she is legally pro- 
hibited from wasting the property so vested in her, and cannot 
iaake away with it, except for certain allowable and declared 
purposes, without the consent of her husband's next male heir ; 
and further considering that even in the use and enjoyment 
of the property so vested, she is religiously and morally enjoined 
t« use moderation and take the advice oCher husband's kindred 
^' in her manner of living, but is under no legal disability if she 
I do not take or follow such advice." 



tSe widow's estate. 



It (a) was declared by the Privy Council in the same case, 
that whatever may he the extent of the widow's power or con- 
trol over the movable or immovable property of her husband, 
she is entitled to the possession of both, and cannot be deprived 
of it by the husband's relations. Her right to the possession is 
absolute, and cannot be restricted. With regard to the extent 
of her interest in it and right of dominion over it, the Privy 
Council laid it down that "she was only entitled to enjoy it 
according to the rights of a Hindu widow, which rights' (that 
is chiefly the extent of her power of disposition) it was 
absolutely impossible to define, because it must depend npon 
the circumstances of that disposition, whenever such disposition 
should be made, and must be consistent with the law regulat- 
ing such dispositions," 

After that judgment, the Hindu widow's estate was no longer 
regarded as a mere life-estate, but as a resfricted estate of 
inheritance ; and on proof of waste or wrongful alienation by 
her, the next heirs or the Court would be put in possession as 
receivers. 

A Full Bench decision (b) of the High Court at Calcutta 
decided, after consideration of all the cases, that a conveyance 
by a Hindu widow " for other than allowable causes " of her 
husband's estate is not an act of waste which destroys the 
widow's estate, and vests the property in the reversionary heir ; 
but that the conveyance is binding for the widow's life. This 
decision was regarded as an innovation at the time ; but it is 
universally accepted. " The reversionary heirs," the Court 
said, in declaring what is now familiar law, "are not, afbdr 
the husband's death, bound by the conveyance, but they are 
not entitled during her lifetime to recover her property either 
for their own or for the use of the widow, or to compel the 

(o) See ahamaohurD, p. BS, per Lord Gifford. 

(fc) Gobiodmonee Doasee I'.SharalpU Bysaclc.^S.^W.^^R^F. B,, 185; and 
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restoration of it to her." She has, therefore, an uncontrolled 
power over the estate so far as her life interest is concerned, 

Her absolute right of enjoyment of such life estate follows. 
She is in no sense a trustee thereof for the benefit of the 
reversionary heirs. She may spend the income (a) and 
manage (so long as she does not commit waste) the principal 
as she pleases, and can also give away her savings, so long 
as they have not passed into what are technically called 
, accumulations ; to which latter a special rule is applicable. 

With regard to her powers of disposition over the corpus of 
her husband's either movable or immovable, they only arise 
under special circumstances — fl) where there is necessity ; 
(2) for religions purposes; (3) with consent of reversioners. 
With regard ito necessity it is impo.ssible to define it, but the 
most usual instance is that of paying Government revenue or 
an urgent private debt. The established rule is that the 
, actual existence of present necessity is sufficient to give rise 
' to the power, notwithstanding that it has been brought about 
I by her antecedent mismanagement or extravagance. The 
rule in Hunoomanpershad's case (b) applies to her ae well 
as to the male manager of a family estate ; and in the absence 
of collusion a purchaser or mortgagor is only bound to inquire 
into the actual existing necessity at the time of the transaction. 
It is generally admitted that, for religious or charitable 

1 purposes, or for those which are supposed to conduce to tlie 
spiritual welfare of her husband, she has a larger power of 
disposition than that which she possesses for purely worldly 
purposes (c). The prohibitions against waste do not include 
Buch expenditure as may be deemed beneficial to her husband, 
as, for example, the performance of his funeral rites, gifts to 
U 
P.C 
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(a) HurrydoEB Dutt r. Sreemutty Uppoornah, 6 Moote, I, A., 433. 

(6) 6 Moore, L A., 393. 

(c) Oolloctor of Masalipatam v. Cavaly VencaU Narainapah, 2 W. 
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his relations, the marriage of his daughters, and varioua 

charitable acts. "She whose husband is dead," it is said, 

" should support in proportion to her ability the same persons, 

and do the same acts in the same manner in which her 

husband, wheo living, supported those persona and did those 

. acts. But it is not absolutely necessary that she should 

fulfil the same voluntary offices which her husband did, such 

i as supporting Brahmanas resident in the same town anij the 

I like " (a). 

The third case is where the reversionary heirs consent to the 
1 widow's alienation. In that case the difficulty ia to ascertain 
I who are the parties whose consent is effectual. Those who are 
I called the reversionary heirs have no vested interest : their 
I rights are contingent upon their surviving the widow, and if 
I they predecease her, the estate at her death may pass to persons 
I who will claim by a title wholly independent of those who have 
[ consented. The Privy Council said in one case " the exception 
I in favour of alienation with consent may be due to a presump- 
I tion of law that where that consent is given, the purpose for which 
I the alienation is made must be proper " (6). In another they 
I said "there should be such a concurrence of the members of 
I the family as suffices to raise a presumption that the transaction 
[ waa a fair one, and one justified by Hindu law " (c) ; and further 
k that the required consent should be of " all those who are likely 
[ to be interested in disputing the transaction" (c). There is 
[ however another principle, for, as a Full Bench of the Bengal 
I Hig h Court held {d), it is settled beyond all question by a long 
I ourrent of decisions that a widow may surrender her estate to 
I the next reversioner, so as to bring his estate into possession, 



^K (d) No 



(a) Colebrooke'e Digest, Book Y., Chap. YIII., Saction 399, note. 
(A) CoUector of Maaulipabam m. Caval; VenkaU, H Moore, I. A., 551. 
{c) Raj Lukhee Debia i: Gokool Chunder Chawdry, 13 Moore, I. A., 228. 
id) Nobokiabore >', Harinath, I. L. R. 10 Cal., 1102. 
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and thereby defeat all subsequent interests. Where this 
principle is accepted it follows that the widow, with the 
consent of the nest reversioner or reversioners, naay convey 
to a third party. The Allahabad High Court dissents from 
this view. That Court goes .^o far as to say that if a widow 
surrenders to the next heir, that does not vest the whole estate 
in him, but merely the widow's estate (a). Perhaps the sound 
rule, may be that, where the immediate reversioners either 
accept a surrender or consent to the widow's alienation, those 
who derive their reveraionary claim through them are bound, 
but not those who claim independently (b). 

These limitations on the widow's disposing power apply to all 
immovable estate of her husband, whether ancestral or self- 
acquired. As regards his movable estate, that is subject to the 
same rule both by the Bengal and the Mitakshara law. In one 
case the Privy Council considered that there might be a 
difference in this respect as regards the law administered in the 
Mithila and in Western and Southern India (c). But shortly 
afterwards it held that " the reasons for the restrictions which 
the Hindu law imposes on the widow's dominion over her 
inheritance from her husband, whether founded on her natural 
dependence on others, her duty to lead an ascetic life, or on 
the impolicy of allowing the wealth of one family to pass to 
another, are aa applicable to personal property invested so as to 
yield an income as they are to land. The more ancient texts 
importing the restriction are general " (d). 

With regard to a widow's savings out of the income of 
the estate after it has come to her hands there is some 
difficulty as to whether they belong to her absolutely, and if so, 
under what circumstances. The established rule of law is 

(a) Ramphal Rai v. Tula Kuari, I. L. B. 6 AU. (F. B.), 116. 

{b) Muteeoollah t>. Kohhabinoda, Beng. S. D. A., 1SS6, p. 604. 

(c) Maaeb Thakoar Deyhee v. Rai Baluk Ram, 11 Moore, I. A., 139, 175. 

{d) Bhugwandeen Doobej v. Mjnn Base, 11 Moore, I. A., 513. 
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that she may spend or give away her whole income as it arises 

year by year ; also that she may aliene her widow's estate 

to a stranger. Another rule equally well established is 

that whatever investments a widow makes out of the income 

of her husband's estate are au increment to that estate ; 

^^^ at least, if they are once carried to the credit of that estate, 

^^Mff mixed up with it, or treated by her as forming part 

^^■^ it. They then become irrevocably accretions thereto, 

^^^and can only be dealt with by her as if they were part of 

^^■tbe original corpus of the estate (a). The widow's power 

^^V'over such income as she does not spend is that she may give it 

either in cash or in the form of an investment made with 

• the plainly apparent intention of at once giving it away. 

Unless that intention is apparent the investment is primA facie 

B accretion to the husband's estate- How long she may hold 
e savings or these investments in suspense is doubtful. 
leir tendency is to accrete to the corpus of the estate, 
ileas at once disposed of. Possibly the law is not finally 
Eertained on this subject. If she can aliene the whole 
widow's estate, thereby giving to the purchaser all accumu- 
lations made by him subsequent to his purchase, she is 
exercising a power which is denied in the case of occasional 
saving.s. There are obiter dicta in the cases cited beljw, 
which favour the widow's disposing power over accumulations, 
one of thera on p. 66 of L. R. 14 I. A. contemplates 
Bier chan^ng the course of succession thereto. 



(a) See leri Dutt v. Hanebultj, L. R. 10 I. A., 15S, and Groee'e caee, 
B. L. R, 0. C. J., 1, Sheo Lochun Singh t^. Babeb Singh, L. R. 14 I. A., 63, 
d Gonda Koor v. Kooer Oodey Singh, 14 Bong. L. R., 169, P.C. 




CHAPTER IX. 
The Law of Alienation. — Gifts. 

Gifts — Relinquishment and acceptance — Donee must be in existence— Gift 
must be followed by possession — Gift may be subject to qpnditions — 
Must not create an estate unknown to the Hindu law — The Tagort case 
— Trusts are within the scope of Hindu law — Limitations imposed by 
Hindu law on the alienation of an absolute title^As to transferee for 
value taking possession—True owner can make title though dispossessed 
— Form of alienation — Writing not necessary by the old Hindu law — 
Prescribed by statute— Construction — Benami transactions. 

To complete the law of alieDation other than by will it is 
necessary to consider the law regulating the subject of gifts, 
and the mode in which a valid alienation is effected. 

Relinquishment and acceptance together are necessary 
in order to effect a valid transfer of property ; (a) and the 
condition is added that the relinquishment must be in favour 
of a sentient being. Acceptance is that act of the donee 
whereby he recognises the thing given for his own. According 
to Sir Barnes Peacock's judgment in Tagore v. Tagore (6), 
"a gift cannot operate to pass property unless the donee is 
in existence, so that as soon as the property is relinquished 
and passes out of the donor it may vest in the donee." 
Further, "the designation of the donee must be so certain 
that the latter may be capable of accepting the gift, and that 
it may be ascertained, immediately the property ceases to be 
that of the donor, who is the person intended to be benefited 
and in whom the property given has vested.'' 



{a) Dayabhaga, c. I. v. 21, note. 
(6) 4 Beng. L. R., 0. C. J., 188. 
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The old authorities were clear upon that subject. The idea 
which runs through that portion of the Dajabhaga which 

• treats of the ti'ansfer of property is the two-fold one of 
constituting the right of one man after annulling the previous 
right of another. " Heritage," it is said, " signifies ' what is 
I given ' ; that is, wealth -which, on the extinction by death 
of one man's property in it, becomes the property of another. 
There is, therefore, notliing to show that, according to Higdu 

tlaw, after property has ceased by virtue of a gift to be that 
of the donor, there can be any contingency or uncertainty 
aa to the person in whom it is to vest, or that the property 
can be so given, whether by will or by alienation inter vivos, 
Ob to remain in abeyance or in nubibwB until the donee come 
into existence. And with regard to immovable property, 
there is a text of Yajnavalkya which especially enjoins 
publicity of acceptance ; that is, acceptance in the presence 
E of witnesses. Jagaunatha adds that a written contract of gift 
s proper, and that in the want of that the donation should be 
►attested. He also says that, 'in the case of gift, acceptance 
; generates property. Accordingly, an inanimate being 
IftD have no property, through the want of the requisite acts, 
R'froiD the effort with which an acquisition originates until 
.1 acceptance.' " 

From the rule as to acceptance arose the further rule that 
k valid gift must be followed by the possession of the donee. 
■8uch change of possession is effected by receipt of rent by 
ihe donee, by delivery to him of the deed of gift or other 
documents of title, or in case of his incapacity by the donor 
indertaking to hold possession in trust for him. A gift to 
'the donee of the right to take possession, though not 
immediately acted upon, is sufficient (a). Where at the time 
the gift takes effect the donee is in the womb or is not yet 



^m ia) 



(a) Kali Dim Mullick it, Kanhya Ul Pundit, L. R, II I. A., 218. 
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adopted, kii exception ia mads, the fictitious existence being 

assumed to be real 

If the gift is effectual, it may be subject to conditions ; 
90 long as they are not immoral, illegal, or repugnant to 
the nature of the gift. Such conditions would be void 
unless they formed the consideration for the gift, in which 
case the gift itself would fail. 

A gift will be invalid which creates any estate which is 
unknown to or forbidden by Hindu law. 

The leading case on the exercise of the power of alienation 
according to Hindu law is the well-known Ta^ore case (a) decided 
by tile Privy Council in 1872. It lays down these general 
principles as affecting the transfer of property wherever law 
exists, which cannot therefore be lost sight of in regulating 
transfers by Hindus, (1) A private individual who attempts 
by gift or will to make property inheritable otherwise than as 
the law directs is assuming to legislate, and the gitl must fail, 
and the inheritance take -place as the law directs ; (2) with 
reference to transfers by gift a benignant construction is to be 
used, the real meaning shall be enforced to the extent and in 
the form which the law allows ;(S) all estates of inheritance 
created by gift or will, so far as they are inconsistent with the 
general law of inheritance, are void as such. 

It follows from these principles of universal application that ' 
a Hindu cannot so dispose of his property as to make it inherit- ' 
able in the mode directed by English law. Accordingly by 
Hindu law no Hindu can succeed under gift or will to estates 
described in terms which in English law would designate 
estates tail. He can succeed thereunder to a gift for life or to 
an absolute gift, for both classes of gift are recognised by Hindu 
law ; provided he is either in fact or in contemplation of law in 
existence at the time when the gift takes effect, that is in the 

(o) L. R,, I, A. Supp., 47. 
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^case of a will at the death of the testator. In the term 
V existing in contemplation of law are included children in 
embryo and children subsequently adopted. 

It is convenient here to observe that it was decided in that 
^case, after some controversy on the subject, that trusts of 
various kinds including implied trusts are within the scope of 
Hindu law, since they have been recognised and acted on in 
many cases. But it was also held that a Hindu cannot under 
the guiae of an unnecessary trust of inheritance indirectly 
create beneficiary estates of a character unauthorised by Hindu 
, , law. If they cannot be created directly, neither can they be 
I indirectly created with the intervention of a trust. Wherever 
I a trust is created with that object it wiii only be sustained to 
I the extent and for the purpose of giving effect to those 
I beneficiary interests which the law recognises. The aUenation 
3 valid to that extent. If it has been made by will, then as 
regards the residue undisposed of in a way which the law 
allows, there is intestacy. If it has been made by deed 
inter viuoe, tiien so far as it fails to take effect there is a resulting 
trust in favour of the grantor. The Tagore case was one in 
which a Hindu testator, apparently intending to disinherit his 
eldest son, left the residue of hia estate to A for life. So far it 
took effect. But when this life estate determined, the gift over 
waa in favour of persons unborn at the death of the testator. 
So far it did not take effect. Further, there were successive 
limitations describing inheritances in tail male as understood 
iu English law. These were held to be void and of no effect. 
The will, therefore, only operated to create a life estate in the 
residue. Aa regards the estate which remained after the deter- 
mination of the life interest, the testator had failed to declare 
any intention which was legally capable of being carried into 
effect, and in consequence the heir at law was entitled as under 
an intestacy. 
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The following passages from the judgment of the Privy 
Council in the Tagore case are of great importance as describ- 
ing the limitations upon the power of alienation, where that 
power is so unfettered as it is in Bengal. An absolute power 
of gift or devise means that a man can denude himself of all 
proprietary right, but his power to control the esercise and 
devolution of that proprietary right after he has parted with it 
is strictly limited. He cannot annex to it conditions incon- 
sistent with its enjoyment, nor can he prescribe a mode of devolu- 
tion contrary to law, nor can he carve out different interests in 
it except as between donees, all of whom are in legal existence 
at the time the alienation takes effect. The judgment lays 
down these rules : — 

" If a gift confers an estate upon a man with words imper- 
fectly describing the kind of inheritance, but showing that it 
was intended that he should have an estate of inheritance, the 
language would be read as conferring au estate inheritable as 
the law directs," In other words, it would he assumed that he 
was dealing with his estate in accordance with his legal powers, 
and the intention to exceed those powoi'S and act illegally would 
have to be clearly manifested in order to render the gift invalid 
either entirely or so far as it was illegal. The judgment 
proceeds ; — 

"If an estate were given to a man simply without express 
words of inheritance, it would, in the absence of a conflicting 
context, carry by Hindu law {as under the present state of the 
law it does by will in England) an estate o£ inheritance. If 
there were added to such a gift an imperfect description of it 
as a gift of inheritance, not excluding the inheritance imposed 
by the law. an estate of inheritance would pass. 

" If, agaia, the gift were in^.terms of an estate inheritable 
accoi-ding to law, with superadded words restricting the power 
of transfer which the law annexes to that estate, the restriction 
would be rejected aa being repugnant, or rather as being an 
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attempt to take away the power of tranafer which the law 
attaches to the estate which the giver has sufficiently shown 
hiB intention to create, though he adds a qualifieatiou which 
the law does not recognise. 

"If, on the other hand, the gift were to a man and his heirs to 
be selected from a line other than that specified by law, 
expressly excluding the legal courae of inheritance; as, for 
instance, if an estate were granted to a man and his eldest 
nephew, and the eldest nephew of such eldest nephew, 
and so forth, for ever to take as his heirs, to the exclii- 
1 of all other heirs, and without any of the persons so taking 
having the power to dispose of the estate during his lifetime ; 
here, inasmuch as an inheritance so described is not legal, such 
a gift cannot take effect except in favour of such persons as 
could take under a gift to the extent to which the gift is con- 
vith the law. The first taker would in this case take 
for his lifetime, because the girer had at least that intention. 
He could not take more because the language is inconsistent 
with his having any different inheritance from that which the 
gift attempts to confer, and that estate of inheritance which it 
confers is void. 

"It follows that all estates of inheritance created by gift or 
will, so far as they are inconsistent with tho general law of 
inheritance, are void as such, and that by Hindu law no person 
can succeed thereunder as heir to the estates described in the 
terms, which in English law would designate estates tail." 

With regard to the distinctions between transfers for value 
and gifts, as regards the necessity for possession being taken 
by the transferee for value, there are two classes of cases (1) 
where the vendor is out of possession and cannot give it 
though he has a right to it, (2) where he is in possession and 
does not give it As to (1), the High Court of Bengal has 
upheld such transfer, and allowed the transferee to sue in 
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ejectment (a) ; the High Court at Bombay has decided to the 
contrary (b). As to (2), it has been decided, in Madras that a . 
sale without delivery of possession is valid, as against a 
subsequent sale by the same owner followed by possession {c),' 

• 

regardless apparently, of the subsequent' sale being without 
notice of the prior one. The decisive case now upon this 
subject is that of Kalidas MuUick v. Eanhya Lai (d), where- the • 
Privy Council say that there is " no reason why a gift-or coptract 
of sale of property, whether movable or immovable, if it is not 
of a nature which makes the giving effect to it coatrary tq 
public policy, should not operate to give to the donee o¥.j)ur- 
chaser a right to obtain possession." In pther «rords, the true . 
owner is not prevented from making title merely because \\e is 

* * 

wrongfully kept out of possession. 

As to the form of alienation, writing was never necessary 
under the old Hindu law to the validity of any Jransfer .of 
eithey movable or immovable property. . . Nor were -r any 
technical words necessary. But on. this subjecjj the provimobsi 
of the various Regi^ration Acts and of the Transfer of Property 
Act (IV. of 1882) must now be, attended to;>and writing in 
many cases has become necessary under statute. law an<I to 
enable registration. . ' 

As respects writings, whether deeda of conveyance or con^ 
tracts, the rule of law is that they ought to be most liberalUy 
construed. • " Th^ form of expression, the literal' sense, is not 
so much to be regarded as the realmeaniBg of . thp parties 
which the transaction discloses "(e). 

' (a) Gungahurry t7. Raghubram, 14 B. L. R., 307. Nittyanund v. Shama- 
churn, 23 S. W. R., 163. Auloch v. Auloch, 25 S. W. R., 48. 

(&) Lalubbai v. B*i Amrit, I. L. R. 2 Bomb., 209. S^acbu v. Eaohoba, 
10 Bomb., H. C. R., 491. 

(c) Ramasami v. Marimuttu, I. L. ]Et* 6 Mad., 404. 

(d) L. R. 11 I. A., 218. 

(e) Hnnooman Persad Pandey v, Mussamut Babooee Munraj Koonwaree, 
6 Moore, I. A., 411. 
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Vor instaace, no words ef iaiieritance are necessary in a deed 

■ of conveyance in order to continue to a Hindu's heirs the 
interest which he takes under it in the estate conveyed (o). 

Contrary, however, to the ordinary rule of law that a man's 
. signature by way of attestation to the due execution of a deed 

■ does not fi)£ him with a knowledge of its contents, it has been 
held, and is now established law, that the attestation by a 
reversioner of the esecution by a Hindu widow of a'deed 
alienating any portion of her husband's property, not merely 
fixes him with a knowledge of its contents, but shows an 
acquiescence on liis part in her alienation, and he will not be 
afterwards allowed to impeach it on the ground of waste (6). The 
rule would seem to rest upon the principle that the fact of a 
conveyance of any sort being made by such a person is quite 
sufficient to put a reversioner on inquiry and pn his guard, and ' 
that if i^e not merely abstains from inquiry but lends his name 
to the transaction, it would be opening the door to serious 
frauds to allow him afterwards to plead his ignorance of its 
true nature and effect. The consent, moreover, need not be 
given in writing (c). 

It is the established practice of the Courts in India in cases 

', of contract to require satisfactory proof that consideration has 

been actually received according to the terms of the contract. 

It has never been held that a contract made under seal of 

. jtaelf imports that there has been a sufficient Consideration for 

the agreement (d). 

With regard to benami transactions, that is where property 
of one man is pluced in the name of another, they are part 
of the custom of the country reoogoised an valid by the Indian 
Courts and by the Privy Couacii. In all cases even ivhen a 



lb] Gopaul C. Manna e. Gourmoiiee Dogeee, 6 S. W. R., 52. 

(c) Mohesh C. BosB r. Upro Kant, 24 3. W. R„ 127. 

Id) Bajah Sahib Piahlad Sen i: Baboo Budhu Sin^b, 2 B. L. R. P.C., 
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parent takes or places his property in the name of his child, 
the rule is that there is a resulting trust in favour of the 
true owner. In all cases, therefore, the true criterion is with 
whose funds was the property purchased. The man who 
found and paid the purchase money is ■primA facie the owner. 
But the evidence as to the origin of the purchase money 

I must he clear in all disputed cases; when once established, 
the ffctitious owner or benamidar cannot rely upon ajiparent 

I acts of ownership by him as evidence of an adverse possession, 
for the said acts followed the apparent ownership which was 
consented to by both parties. 

When once a transaction is shown to be genuine, the 
Courts will give effect to the real title as against the fictitious 
one in suits between them. Third persons, sach as creditors, 
can insist upon ascertaining the true state of the title, and 
having effect given to their claims on that footing. 

The exception is where the effect of placing the property 
in the name of a fictitious owner has effected a fraud upon 
innocent persons. If ithas,as for instance where the benamidar 
ha.s sold or mortgaged the property standing in his name to 
a purchaser or mortgagee who had no notice, either direct or 
constructive of the true state of the title, the true owner 
cannot recover (a). 

The more frequent case is when property of a debtor has 
been placed in the hands of a benamidar to shield it from 
creditors. Then after the creditors are defrauded, the true 
owner sues the benamidar to get it back. In the earlier 
cases the Courts refused relief, but finally the rule provided 
that by doing so they themselves assisted in a different traud 
by practically giving the estate to one who was not entitled to 
it aud was not intended to have it (&). 



(a) Bamcoomar Roondoo v. McQueen, L. R. I. A. Supp,, 
(6) Sreemutty Debia v. Bimola, 21 B. W, R., 422. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Members of the Joint Family — Their Civil Statuk 

Civil Htatue — Caate — Ceremoniea of regeneration — Tonsura — Upanayaiia — 
Marrii^e - Righta of wife — Re-marriage of widows — Aob SV. of 18B8 — 
Status of illegitimate eon — Majority— Act IX. of I87B — Guardianabip. 

We now pass from the joint family and the considerations 
to which it gives rise, both under the Dayabhaga and Mitiik- 
ahata systems to the subject of the personal rights and duties 
which devolve upon individuals. The rules which determine 
the civil status of each, that is his position in the eye of 
Hindu law, e.g., his age of majority, his legitimacy, his marriage, 
his capacity to be adopted and so forth, are derived from the 
doctrines of religion, and it is not always easy to distinguish 
the precepts which have the sanction only of religion from 
the rules which have the force of law. 

At his birth there is ascribed to him by law the state or 
position involved in the possession of a particular caste. 

The caste to which he belongs influences hia legal position, 
for each caste has its special rules, still to some extent and 
for some purposes recognised by law, which affect only its 
own members. ReHgious teaching separates the regenerate 
or twice-born Hindu from the unregenerate Hindu, who is 
still aflected by the taint of sin which he contracted in the 
womb. The only regeueratiog ceremony Sui a Sudra, or a 
W(Hnan of wiiatever caste, is marriage. In the other three 
castes, marriage is the final ceremony wiiich completes the 
r«geiieratioQ of a male Hindu. It unalterably fixes him as 
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I member of the family in which he was bom, after which, 
under no circumstances whatever, can he be affiliated in any 
other family, or to any other father, away from and destroying 
his affiliation to his natural father. 

It originally marked the period at which a Hindu attained 
his majority. 

There ai-e eight successive ceremonies which are necessary 
in order that a Hindu boy of the three superior castes, viz., 
the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, and Vaieya castes, may attain 
regeneration. Though Hindu law, especially as recognised 
and administered in English Courts, does not in general regard 
their performance or omission as affecting the legal position of 
a Hindu, yet they ai-e all of more or less importance. Besides 
completing the work of regeneration, they successively 
strengthen the tie which binds the boy to the family in 
which they are performed ; aniJ two of them, the ceremony 
of tonsure and the ceremony uf investiture with the firah- 
minieal thread, called upanayana, have often been discussed 
in Courts of law, especially with reference to their effect on 
a boy's capacity for adoption, i.e., the legal ability to be 
transferred to and affiliated in a family other than that of 
birth. 

The two last-mentioned ceremonies are alone of legal interest. 
The rite of tonsure is of importance in securing the affiliation 
of a child in the family of his birth, or to his natural father. 
In case of adoption, it is important that it should be performed 
in the family of the adopter, in Girder to secure his sonship to 
the adopted father. The family name is used in the rite, and 
its use is essential to its efficacy, " The coronal locks," it is 
^ said, "of the boy must be made with the enunciation of his 
patriarchal tribe." And according to Nanda Pandita, " that 
BOD, who is initiated under the family name of his natural 
father, unto the ceremony of tonsure, does not become the son 
of another man." 
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Upanayaua consists of the investiture of the child with the 
marks of his class. Its performance is an absolute bar to his 
adoption into another family (a). Marriage is the final 
ceremony. There were eight forms of it, all of which are 
obsolete, except the Brahma and Aaura forms, the latter in use 
chiefly amongst Sudras. The form of marriage sometimes 
aftecta the devolution of Scridhati. It is an indissoluble 
contract, as well as a relifrious sacrament. The contract 
itself is considered to be complete and irrevocable after the 
bride and bridegroom have joined hands, after having walked 
seven steps hand iu hand, during the recital of cei^tain prayers (6). 
Only one wife is enjoined, but there is nothing in Hindu law 
or usage to render polygamy illegal (c). 

The restrictions upon the right to contract marriage depend 
upon considerations of relationship or caste. As regards the 
latter, the old rule was that a woman may not marry a. man 
of a caste beneath her ; a man may marry in his own caste or 
an inferior one (d). According to Mr, Sutherland in his 
synopsis, marriage with one unequal in class ia prohibited at 
the present day (e). But the High Court in Madras (/) in a 
case affirmed by the Privy Council (g) stated the existing rule 
as follows : — " The general law applicable to all the classes or 
tribes does not seem opposed to marriage between individuals of 
different sects or divisions o! the same class or tribe ; and even 
as regards marriage between individuals of a different class or 
tribe, the law appears to be no more than directory. Although 
it recommends and inculcates a marriage with a woman 
of equal class as a preferable de:icription, yet the marriage 

(3) DattAka MimaDBQ IV., 30, 60, and Battaka Chandrika, a, 2, t. 31. 

{b) JaganoBtha's Digest, Bh. IV., «. 4, a. 3, v. 175. 

(tf) Virasvarai Chetti v. AppaBvami Chetti, 1 Madraa, H. C. 375. 

(,</> Menu, Ix., 149, 157. 

(e) Synopsis, Headiog u. 

(/J Fandaija Telaver v. Pull Telaver, 1 Madr., H. C. 478. 

(17) ISMoore, I. A. 141. 
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a with a woman of a lower caste or tribe than himself 
appears not to be an invalid marriage rendering the issue 
illegitimate." A wife when mLature ia bound to live in her 
husband's house (a), and he ia bound to maintain her ; if she 
quits for other than allowable caiise she has no claim to a 
separate mainteDauce (b). 

The wife's power to pledge hei husband's credit, or to 
render him liable on her contracts, on the ground of an 
implied agency, is the same in Hindu as in English law. " A 
person dealing with a Hindu wife and seeking to charge her 
husband must show either that the wife is living with her 
husband and managing the household affairs, in which case an 
implied agency to buy necessaries is presumed, or he must 
show the existence of such a state of things as would warrant 
her in living apart trom her husband and claiming support and 
maintenance, when of course the law would give her an implied 
authority to bind him ibr necessaries supplied to her during 
such separation, in the event of his not providing her with 
maintenance " (c). It has been held by the Madras High Court 
that the supercession of a wife "by a second marriage does not 
justify her separation from her husband, and cannot of itself 

^^ give her implied authority as his agent to bind him for debts 

^^L incurred for necessaries (d). 

^^P With regard to the re-marriage of widows, whatever differ- 

^^^ enee of opinion there may have been amongst the older 
authorities (Menu being strongly opposed to it), local custom 

I occasionally sanctioned it Wherever it weus illegal it effected 
a forfeiture of the widow's estate ; and in some instances, as 
in Bombay, even a legal second marriage had the same effect. 
Boi 
: 



{a) Dadaji v. Rukmabai, I. 



10 Bomb. 301, r 



ing I. L. R. E 



(6) KullyftowsureB v. Dwarkanatli, 6 S. W. R,, 116. 

1 Madr. H. U., 377. 
{d) Ibid., 378. 
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Act XV. of 1856 was passed to enable the re-marriage of 
widows, wLich is accordingly now legal in all cases ; with this 
important proviso that all her rights in her husband's estate, 
whether by way of maintenance or by inheritance to her 
husband or hia lineal successors, or by virtue of any will or 
testamentary provision conferring upon her, without express 
permission to re-marry, only a limited interest in such property 
without power of alienation shall upon her re-marriage eease 
and determine as if she had died. The next heirs of her hus- 
band, or other persons entitled to the property on her death, 
will at once succeed to the same. The forfeiture, however, is 
limited to existing rights ; if after her re-marriage succes- 
sion to the son of her first husband opens to her, she will 
take (a). A widow who has ceased to be a Hindu at the time 
of her re-marriage will forfeit her husband's estate {li). 

With regard to the status of an illegitimate son in a Hindu 
family, all the analogies (c) of Hindu law are against the view of a 
bastard taken by the law of England, which law in that respect 
is founded upon the doctrine of Christianity. The right of 
inheritance to their father's estate, which formerly belonged (d) to 
illegitimate sons in the Sudra caste, is stil! retained by them {e). 
But in the three superior castes, an illegitimate son has long 
ceased to possess a right to inherit. Nevertheless, he is not, as 
in English law, quasi nullitis Jilius, but his status as a son in 
the family, and his right to maintenance, are secured to him. 
Further than that, illegitimacy is no taint or disqualification 
for caste in the individual and his children {/). But it depends 
upon the caste of the father, whether it disables a man from 

(a) Akora Suth e. Boreani. 2 BeDjt. L. R. A. C. J., 199. 

(6) Matangini Gupta r. Bam Button Boy, I. L. R. 19 Cal,, 289, 

ie) Maynn Bai c. Uttaram, 2 Madnie H. C, p. 196, 203. 

(di Mitakghara, Chapter I., Section 12 ; 1 Scrange'a Hindu Law, p. 132. 

{i) a Beng. L. R. P. C, 4 ; a. c, 13 Moore, I. A. Ut. 

(/) Pandaifa TelftVBr v. PuU Telaver, 1 Madras H. C, p. 478. 
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Inlieritiug. If that father's ca«te is above the Sodra, the Ule- 
gitimate son cannot inherit, even though the caste ia one of 
the mixed clasaea between the second and tliird of Menu's 
divisiona 

The completion of the regenerating ceremonies marks, 
according to Hindu law, the period at which the boy ceases to 
be under tutelage, and is considered to have attained the age 
of discretion. The completion of the sixteenth year generally 
throughout India ia the age at which, according to the original 
shasters, a Hindu attained majority. In Bengal, the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth year, i.e., the completion of the fifteenth, 
was the age at which the disabilities of minority cease. Various 
authorities, including Raghunandana, the great authority of 
Bengal, concur in fixing the end of the fifteenth year as the 
limit of minority. And Jagannatha, in his Digest, expressly 
mentions the end of the fifteenth year; for the annotation of 
Srikrishua to the Dayabhaga seems to have fixed the rule as 
applicable in Bengal. 

The rule was soon infringed by the legislature. Minors were 
declai'ed disqualified for the management of their estates, and 
,• in 1793 the age of majority was postponed from the end of the 
15th to the end of the 18th year as regards proprietors of 
estates paying revenue to Government (a). Again, all persons to 
whom Act XL, of 1S58 were deemed minora till eighteen. The 
uncertainty thus introduced as to the age of majority led to the 
passing of Act IX. of 187o, which Jays down the rule for all 
persona domiciled in British India that eighteen is the age of 
majority, except when the minor is actually under the Court of 
Wards, or has ever had a guardian appointed for him by a 
Court of Justice, in which event his minority lasts till the age 
of twenty- one. The Act does not afi'ect any person in respect 
of marriage, dower, divorce, or adoption. 



(a) Reg. X. of 1793, b. 28. 



. 
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During minority, the disabUities may be considered to be the; ' 
same amongst Hindus as amongst those subject to English law. 
They are so held to be in practice. Very little is to be found 
in purely Hindu law books on the subject of guardianship. 
The subject is regulated by statutes of which the chief are 
the various Court of Wards Acts passed for the different 
presidencies and Act XL. of 1858. 



CHAPTER XL 
The Law of Wills. 

Early history of wills — Not of foreign importation — First established under 
English rule in Bengal — ^In Madras— In Bombay — Extent of testamen- 
tary power— Act XXI. of 1870— What property may be devised— Who 
may take under a will — Testamentary power is the creation of Hindu 
law — Its limitations are those prescribed by Hindu law — Illegal con- 
ditions annexed to a devise — Perpetuities — Probate. 

Wills are said to have been unknown to early Hindu law, 
which has no word to express the idea of testamentary 
distribution. The selection of a successor by a dying hirta of 
a Hindu family contrary to the rule by which the eldest 
surviving member of the family would become its head, and 
the exercise of the power or faculty of adoption were expedients 
frequently practised, and show that Hindus were familiar in 
very early times with a distortion of the ordinary family descent. 
The onoomutteeputtro, or writing whereby a husband empowers 
his widow after his death to adopt for him, is a document of 
testamentary character and incidents^ and is often treated as a 
will in the reported cases. Mohunts of temples also frequently 
appointed, and continue to do so, their successors either by 
word of mouth or in writing ; the appointments taking effect 
from the moment of their death. 

A Hindu, therefore, in very early times must have been to 
some extent familiar with the control by a living person of the 
posthumous disposition of his property. The practice of making 
such dispositions must have grown in course of time, for it 
seems to be firmly established that Hindu wills are not of 
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foreign importation. They appear to have been in use not 
merely in Bengal, but throughout India before the establishment 
of English Courts. Mr. Montriou has pointed out in his 
" Essay upon the Bindu Will," on the authority of a statement 
of the Procureur-General, that at Pondicherry wills of Hindus 
were recognised in tlie French settlement from tlie commence- 
ment of the French rule. From the time of the establishment 
of the Mayors' Courts in Calcutta and Mitdras, probates of wills 
were granted by those C'ourta. The Supreme Court of Calcutta 
granted probate of a will of a Hindu within a few months 
after the Court met for the transaction of business, that is, as early 
as January, 1776- Mr. Montriou has reported a case in which 
Sir William Jones upheld a will as valid, apparently with the 
concurrence of the pundits, and certainly without any opposition 
from them (a). Again, the will of the Nuddea Raja was submitted 
to the pundits of various localities towards the end of last 
century, viz., to those of Nuddea, Benares, Gya, Dinajepore, 
Moorshedahad, and Dacca. Amongst them was Jagannatha 
Tarkapanohanana, the author of the Digest, Not one of these 
pundita denied the right of a Hindu to dispose of his property 
by will. They differed as to its effect, but they took for granted 
the existence of a power of testamentary disposition (6). 

Sir Thomas Strange, in the second volume (c) of his Hindu 
Law, has given opinions of the pundits of Bellari, Madras, 
Maaulipatam, Chittorc, Chingleput, and Vizagapatam, each 
upon a different case. They all of them assent expressly or 
impliedly to the doctrine th.it a Hindu has power to make a 
will. And Mr. Justice Norman {d) pointed out that wills are 
also found in the records of the Ziltah Courts at Bombay, as 
appears from numerous cases in Boradaile's Reports. 

(a) Monee Loll Baboo v. Gopee Datt, Montrioa's Caees, Hindu Lawi p. 295. 

{b) MoDtriou's Coses, Hindu Law. Appendix, Note XVI. 

(cl Pp. 417-427. 

(d) 4 B, L. R.. O. C„ p. 217. 
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A3 a matter of antiquarian interest the balance of testimony 
is in favour of the antiquity of Hindu wiUs. But the English 
Courts seem for a long time to have been perplexed with 
them. They first became established in Bengal, where the 
f ■ power of alienation was more extensive. Hegulation IV. of 
1703 recognised them ; and Regulation XXXVI. of that year 
provided for their registry. In Madras they seem to have been 
treated as on the same footing with gifts inter vivos. The 
local ;^gulation (V. of 1829) recited that wills were unknown 
and enacted that they should have no legal foite, except so 
far as they were in accordance with Hindu law as accepted in 
Madras. In Bombay the same reluctance to recognise wills 
was displayed "by the Courts, but the practice of making them 
was too general to be disregarded. But in 1866 (a) Weatropp 
(C. J.) said that they had always been recognised by the 
Supreme Court, and returns showed that they were made in 
all parts of the Mofussil, and had on several occasions "been 
acted upon by the Appellate Court. 

The extent of testamentary power amongst Hindus, whatever 
difficulty tliere may have been about it in former times, is 
flow settled by judicial decision and express legislation. That 
power relates first to the subject over which it is exercised ; 
second, to the persons in whose favour it may be exercised, 
and tha natureoftheestate which theymaytake. Thi-oughout 
Bengal a Hindu who is the absolute owner of property may 
dispose of it by will as he pleases, whether it is ancestral or 
not {b), as resolved by all the judicial authorities in Calcutta, aa 
well of the Supreme as of the Sudder Court. 

Act XXI. of 1870 (Hindu Wills Act) is to the same effect, 
It extends to Hindus the sections of the Indian Successicm 
Act, 1865, which relate to wills; with these limitations, that 



(d) Narottam r, NarHandas, 3 Bomb. H. C, A. C. J. 
(6) Dictum of the Privy Council in 6 Moore, I. A',, 
case, L. R.. Ind. App,, Bupp. 31. 
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caonot devise what he could not hatfe alienateil inter 
ms, aud cannofc deprivG any person of his legal right to 
' maintenance, and "nothing herein contained ghall affect any 
law of adoption or intestate succession." 

Under the Mitakshara law, all that a Hindu can dispose of. 

■ Tw will is his separate and self-acquired estate. If by the death 

f all his coparceners he holds in severalty what was joint estate, 

^e may devise it so as to defeat remote heirs (a). A woman 

jannot bequeath any part of her widow's estate, but she can 

dispose of her stridhana by will. A coparcener even in Madras 

(id Bombay, where he may dispose of his undivided share by 

may not do ao by will, for the coparcener's right by 

PBurvivorship will be paramount to that of the devisee. 

The principle which regulates the extent o^ the testamentary 

power, both as regards the subject of the devisee and the 

character of the disposition, is that laid down by the Privy 

^uncil in Sonatun By sack v. Sreemutty Juggutsoondery 

I'Dossee [b), "that t!ie extent of the testamentary power of 

jdispoaition by Hindus must be regulated by the Hindu law." 

■In other words, the Privy Council treated it as a branch, of 

■'Hindu law, to be regulated by principles to be found in that 

law, and not by the application of rules deducible from any 

ather system or founded on general policy. 

That was not the doctrine which had found favour in India. 
Even in the case in which the Privy Councit so ruled, the 
Supreme Court had treated the testamentaiy power of Hindus 

I as engrafted on their law by custom, as existing subject to 
those restraints which the genei-al policy of the law imposes. 
the same expression was used in a later case (c). 
In another case the Supreme Court considered that a Hindu 
testamentary disposition (altering rules of succession in per- 



(a) Beer Perteb n. Mahnrajah Bajender, 12 Moore, I. A., 38. 

(b) 8 Moore, I &., 85. • 

(0 SreemoUyJuggutaoonderyDoBBeer. MaiiickchiindBysacli,IBoulnoia,271. 
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petuity) of land partly situated in ChinBurah, which at the 
time .was a Dutch settlement, and partly in British possessions, 
was bad in the one case because English law forbade the 
creation of a perpetuity, and good in the other because Roman 
Dutch law allowed it (a). The Privy Council, however, in 
another case repeated that Hindu wills were firmly established, 
"but it would be to apply a very false and mischievous 
principle if it were held that the nature and extent of that 
power can be governed by any analogy to the law of Eng- 
land ■' (b). 

It ia a fallacy to treat the devising power of a Hindu as 
absolute, and then to inquire what are the restraints upon it 
imposed by general policy or by analogy to other laws. The 
power itself is the creature of Hindu law, and its limitations 
aie those which Hindu law prescribes in all cases of alienation. 

The general principle therefore applicable under the Mitak- 
shara is that a devise cannot prevail against rights by survivor- 
ship. Those who would take by inheritance can be ousted by a 
vahd testamentary disposition ; coparceners who take by . 
survivorship take by a title paramount to tlie testator. 

Secondly, as to the persons in whose favour a will may be 
made, and what estate they may take, the Tagorc ca.se before 
referred to {c) is the leading authority on this subject. A 
devisee must be in existence, either actually or in contempla- 
tion of law, at the death of the testator. He cannot take any 
estate unauthorised by Hindu law either directly or indirectly 
through the intervention of a trust. Trusts are recognised by 
Hindu law, or a devisee may lake subject to the beneficial 
owuership being vested in another, so i'ar as such beneficial 
ownership is one which Hindu law recognises. If any limita- 
tion violates Hindu law, either as regards the person who is to 

(a) Luekunchander Seal v, Horomony Dobsbb, 1 Boulnoia, 211. 

(6) Bhoobunmoye Debia v. RamkiehorB Acharjee, 3 S. W. B. P.C, 15. 

<c) See Chap. X. 
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take or the quantum of estate or interest which is taken, 
it will be void, and not merely void in itself, but it willp-ender 
void all subsequent limitations. Persons may take successive 
life estates provided they are in existence at the death of the 
testator. For a testator ia allowed by Hindu law to give his 
property, either by way of remainder or by way of executory 
bequest, upon an event which is to happen, ifat all, immediately 
on the close of a life in being (a). 

A Hindu cannot give by will any greater estate than the 
law allows him to do inier vivos. He cannot create an estate 
unknown to the Hindu law, nor can he assume to legislate in 
any other way, or, for instance, by prescribing a course of succes- 
sion unknown to that law. He cannot direct that his estate 
should go in an order of succession different from the legal one. 
He cannot prescribe a new order of succession, as, for instance, 
one which should exclude females or adopted sons (b). That 
would be to legislate. A testator can only dispose of his 
property by a valid exercise of testamentary power. Where he 
does so to that extent he overrides the law of inheritance, but 
if he iails to do so the law of intestate inheritance will dispose 
of the estate; and any negative directions that it shall not 
devolve in the way which the law directs, or that it shall devolve 
by some rule contraTy to that law, will be disregarded. So 
'fiso trusts to accumulate the proceeds of property have been 
held invalid ; the condition is an illegal one (c). Conditions 
t^Eunst alienation or partition cannot be imposed. Nor can the 
enjoyment of an estate once given be postponed in a manner 
contrast to law, as, for instance, beyond the period of minority, 
OT in such way that the estate remains without a beneficial 



(a) Soorjeemone; Dossee r. Denobundoo MuUick, 9 Moore, I. A. 135. 
(ft) Kumar Tarakeswar v. Kumar Shoehi, L. R. 10 I. A. 51. Surya 1 
e. Gaagadhan. L. R. 13, 1. A. D7. 

a Asima >■. Kumara Krjahna 2 B. L. B. (0. C. J,), 11. 
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. As regards the invalidity of perpetuities, the difficulty 
which formerly prevailed on that subject was that the Courts 
in India laid it down that the English rule against perpetuities 
was not engrafted as Hindu law. As soon as the doctrine of 
the Privy Council prevailed that " the extent of the testa- 
mentary power of disposition by Hindus must be regulated by 
Hindu law," it was obvious that ffindu law did not authorise 
perpetuities, and consequently that a Hindu testator could not 
create them. 

With regard to probate of wills, no right as executor or 
legatee can be established in any Court of Justice under a 
Hindu will unless probate or letters of administration shall have 
been granted (a). By virtue of the Probate Act (V. of 1881), 
Which at present contains the law on the subject of probates 
and administrations, the executor or administrator as such is 
the legal personal representative of the testator and statutory 
owner of the property to which he was entitled at his death. 

(a) Hindu Wills Act, 1870, incorporating sect. 187 of Act X. of 1865. 
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Religious Endowments. 



Betigioas ceremaniea — Right and capacity to perform them — Not enforoaable 
at law — Guru — Purohit— No legal obligation to contribute to eipenaos 
of joint wonihip — Dewutter property — Who can endow — Law o£ 
endowments — Sebaite — Fallns— Devolution of the trust ^ Regulation 
XIX. of 1810— Act XX. of lSa3. 

The Hindu joint family is joint in food, worehip, and estate; 
and the subjects of religious ceremonies and worship are a part 
of Hindu law. For the personal status and proprietary riglit 
of a Hindu, and even the school of law to which he ia amenable, 
turn npon, or at least are connected with, the observance of 
reli^ous ceremonies. Some of these ceremonies, therefore, 
cannot be disregarded in dealing with Hindu law ; and with 
regard to the family, one of the first subjects to be attended to 
is its relative position to the ministers of religion. 

Although Coiirts of Law do not, as a general rule, discuss the 
disabilities which arise from the non-performance by a Hindu 
of religious ceremonies, leaving- those ceremonies to the cogni- 
zance of the authorities or spiritual guide of his family or caate, 
yet in respect of some of them they affect, or have been long 
held to affect, the legal slatiia, — as for example, the capacity to 
be adopted. The law of adoption has never been free from the 
influence and effect of the religious observances which mark the 
progress of a Hindu in the three upper castes to a state of 
regeceration. The law of succession to the estate of a deceased 
is baaed in all the schools, and, according to the school of 
Bengal, exclusively upon the religious system, which provides 
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for the performance of various rites and ceremonies in honour 
not merely of the deceased, but of his ancestors ; one of the 
main objects in view, in regulating the order of succession, 
being to provide for the due celebration' of those religious 
observances. 

Although the non-performance, or the incapacity to perform 
some of the religious observances enjoined by the shasters, may 
impose disaJbilities on the individual who thus fails in his 
religious obligations, yet it does not appear that there is any 
recognised legal duty to perform them such as the Courts 
woula interfere to enforce directly or indirectly. " The duty," 
said Sir CoUey Scotland (a), " of individuals to submit to and 
perform certain religious observances in accordance with the 
ritual or conventional practice of their race or sect, is, in the 
absence of express legal recognition and provision, of imperfect 
obligation of a moral, not a civil, nature. Of such obligations 
, the present Givil Courts cannot take cognizance. And it is of 
gyeat importance, I think, in this country, that the Courts 
exercising their civil jurisdiction, as now provided, should care- 
fully guard against entertaining suits in respect of mere ritual 
observances' and the conduct of the various kinds of native 
religious worship and ceremonies, and of what, as incident 
■. .thereto, may be due to the sacred character or the religious 
' :* r3iik and position of individuals. With such matters the 
Courts cannot properly deal, and if their jurisdiction extended 
,to interference in them, the law would, I fear, be made instru- 
mental in upholding and continuing the ceremonials and super- 
stitious observances of idol-worship, for the benefit merely of 
the few who profit by them." Although the Courts cannot, or 
do not, enforce the performance of rites, — say for example of 
tonsure, or the upanayana, they sometimes, to a limited 
extent, take cognizance of them as afiecting the status of the 

(ot) Strim^n Sadogopa v, Kri^tna Tatachariyar, 1 Madras High Court 
Reports, p. 301. c , . , 
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individual. They do not compel a man to perform the shmddha 
of his ancestors, but ttey have regard to his right or duty to do 
so, as it affects the devolution of property, or creates a necessity 
for the disbursement of ancestral funds. 

The gum is the spiritual guide of a family, and has authority 
which extends to Espel a mao from his caste. The Purohits 
conduct worship and all ceremonies. With regard to their legal 
relations to their jujmans or parishioners, w^ich at one 
time extended to make the office of Purohit hereditaiy, the 
doctrine was established in 18.50 (a) that Puroldts fees were 
partly voluntary, anil partly payment for work and laljouc done ; 
but were no longer the subject of partition on the ground 
of hereditary right, although they might be the subject of a 
partnership account.. And in a later year (b), the Sudder Court 
of Bengal ruled that, although, under the Hindu law, there was 
no doubt that the office of a Purohit was, to a~ certain extent, 
an hereditary ofBce, yet the Courts would refuse to interfere 
except when their services were the subject of contract. 

Hindus, moreover, are not compellable in law t^ perform the 
moral obligation which custonn and usage impose of support- 
ing the worship of the family idols, even tfiough.they ar^ in 
possession of the family estate. Qo-sharers in ancestral estate 
cannot be compelled to contribute to expenses so incuireii, 
against their will (c). ' * ' ■ '. 

The ordinary method of providing for the support of idolsj " 
priests, and worship is by endowment, by the dedication of 
certain property to an idol, or to a temple, or to the ma,intenance 
of Brahmins, or to other religious purposes, which property is 
thenceforth known by the name of dewutter property. Such 
endowments are recognised, so long aa they appear to have 

(a) Hur^bind Surma r. BhowaDseperabad Shah (13th June, IS50), S. D. 
Docinions, Vol. VL, p. 396 ; and Ramakanb Surma and othera v. Gobind- 
chunder Surma <13th May. 1S52), S. 1). Docieions, Vol. VIII., p. 398. 

(fi) Jowahur HiBBcr r. Bhagoo Mieaer, 13 S. D. Deciaicne, p. 362. 

(c) Shamloll Sett r. Hurroaoooderee Goaptu, 5 S. W. R., p. 29. 
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been botid Jide made, and are, undoubtedly, eucouraged hy' 
Hindu law. They must, however, be real and not nominal 
endowmentH (a) ; the criterion being the publicity of the dedica- 
I tion or grant, and the appropriation of tho rents, issues, and 
I profits to the purposes for which the grant purported to have 
r been made. As a general rule (t), written evidence of an endow- 
ment will be required. Its absence, however, is not necessarily 
[ &ta], provided all the circumstances of the case place the fact 
I of endowment beyond a doubt. Amongst those circumstances 
Jthe fact that the proceeds of the property have been applied 
I to the support of an idol is strong, but not always conclusive, 
F evidence that the idol has been endowed with such property. 

In the case of lands so dedicated before the grant of the 
I dewannj in 1765, they cannot he subjected, to the payment of 
1 Government revenue (c). 

As long ago as 1830 (d), the doctrine was approved that a 
fdther, even under Mitakshara law, can, without the assent of 
his son, aliene a small portion of the ancestral property for 
pious purposes, which were specified to be the performance of 

■ ancestral rites, and the support of Brahmins and priests. The 
law does not favour endowment to the extent of enabling an 

I owner to dispense with any fetters on his power of alienation. 
A widow, for example, cannot endow, at least in Bengal, without 

■ the consent of the reversioners, however beneficial such dedi- 
[ catioB may he deemed to be to her decea.'sed husband's bouL 

a soon as land or other property has been validly dedicated 
[ And assigned to the support of religion, the donor ceases to have 
any right in it (e) ; it is no longer heritable by his heirs, and he 

(a] Habatabchand and others v. Mirdad Ali and others, 5 S. D. K p. 26S. 
I'') Mudden Lall e. Sreemutty Komul Bibee, S S. W. R., p. 43. 
(c) Reg. XIX. of 1793, Sec. 2 ; Collector of Moorehedabad v. Biebennatfa Bai 
[ *Bnd Dt[hel^B, Select Reports (new edition), Vol. I., p. 231. 

Id) Gropalchunder Pande ;>. Bikbu Kuawar Singh, 5 3. D. A., p. 28 ; and ieQ 
Bagbnnath v. Gobind Praead I. L. E. S All. T6. 
(«) 2 Macnaghten's Hindu Law, 305, case xiii. 
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cannot aliene it. Lands, which ai'e held by a zemindar for a 
religious appropriation, even though he retains the superinten- 
dence, are not considered to form part of his zemindari, nor to 
be the subject of his ownership. The management of such 
land passes to the Sebait of the idol, or the mohunt of the 
temple, as the case may be, who can neither aliene it nor grant 
a pottah (a) of it, except for the term of his own life. 

Subject to any usage to the contrary, the right to such 
management passes by inheritance. In Bengal, however, the 
succession to the superintendence of TtLutks, or temples, is 
generally elective (b). 

Such grants are not invalid either as gifts to superstitious 
uses or as creating perpetuities. A gift to an idol being valid 
by Hindu law, does not become invalid by reason of the English 
rule against perpetuities (c). 

Such grants must be bond fide and not colourable, if they 
are to be upheld by the Courts, When the donor reserves to 
himself and family the direction and superintendence of the 
religious establishment, it is necessary to show, before the 
I lauds can be claimed as dewutter, that the proceeds (d) have 
I been bond fide appropriated to religious purposes, and so long 
as that is done there is no objection to the donor retaining 
to himself and his family the management, receiving the rents 
and appointing the various officers who perform the worship. 
He then holds, not in his character of owner, but as Sebait^, and 
in that capacity his power of alienation is gone (e). His com- . 
potency extends no further than to the superintendence of the 
worship of the idols and to the payment of revenue to Govern- 

(a) Radba Bulliibh Chund r. JugguCohuDdsr Cbowdry, Belect l^porte (neir 
edition). Vol. IV., p. 192. 

|i] 1 Str&nge's Hindu Law, p. 151. 

(e) Eumara Aaima f. Kumara Sriehna, 2 B. L. R., 0. C. J., 47. 

{d) CollBcCor of Maorsbedabrtd t; BUbennath Hai. Sel. Rep, (new 
edition). Vol. I., p. 231, 

(e) Bhowanipersbad Chowdhree v. Baoeo Ja^^umba, Ibid., Vol, I., 437> 
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ment ; and perhaps to granting a pottah for the .term of his own 
Ufe. ^ • 

Although dewtitter l&nds cannot be either partitioned or 
aliened, the heirs of the granto^' for whosrbenefit the worship is 
conducted can, by consent, form separate religious establish- 
ments, and separately perform the services ; each one takmg a 
separate' share of tte rents for that purpose, or taking the whole 
for his proportionate part of the year, or for any other space of 
timefVhich may be agreed on between the parties for their 
pallas, or turns of worship. Obstruction to the use and worship of 
an idol by one joint worshipper is ground for the other insisting 
upon a separation and a removal of the idol to his house. 

■ 

The devolulion of the trust, on the destth of the trustee, must' 
.depend on the terms of the trust deed, or the usagQ of each 
particular institution. " If a person," said Sir Bkmes t^eacock, 
" endows a college or religious institution, the. endower. has a 
right to lay down the rule of succession. But, when iio such * 
rule is laid dowii, it must be proved by evident what is the 
usage, in order to carry out the intention of the original 
eudower. Each case must be governed by thq usage of the 
particular mohuntee'* (a). If there is no evidence of usage, the 
Sebaitship or trusteeship will pass to the heirs of the ^origii^tl 
donee, and the property will pass with" it ; while the 
fpunder and his heirs, in the absence of any express reservjtion 
in the deeA, will have no power of supervision, remdyitl or . 
nomination, gi'eater than any private person interested in tfife 
trust. In default of any trustee being appointed, as'soon as xVe 
worship of a Thakoor has been founded, the Sebaitship 'vests im 

■ 

the founder ^md his heirs (&). 

The general superintendence of endowmients was originally 
vested in the Board of Revenue by Jlegiilajbion XT^C- .of IHlf), 
The Act XX. ©f 1863 is now the governing enactment. 

(a) Greedharee Boss v, Nundkishore Dutt Mohunt, Marshall's Rep. p. 573, 
affirmed 11 Moore I. A., 428. See Janoki v, Gopal, L. R. 10 I. A., 32, 37. ' 

(6) Gossamee v, Rumanlolljee, L. R., 16 I. A., 137. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

The Rite and Contpact of Adoption. 



■Kritrima forai — Mode of effecting 
neceaaary amongst Sudras — Cero- 



Motives tor odopbion— DattaUa adopti 
ftidfttbaka adoptioD— ~ 

monies amoagst tho three higher castea— Datta homam— Effect of its 
□misaion — Evidence of adoption. 

r . *■ . . 

I Adoption ia a subject of great legal importance, owing to its 

effect on the devolution of property. The essential elyment of 

its bcBt known form is the entire separation of a cliild from his 

family of birth and his entire absorption into another. Like 

^dll t^e rules of aucces-fion, the practice of adoption w^ orig!- 

nally based on reKgious principles. In the earliest times, ^Hctt 

I was the name given to a son by Brahma himself, because he 

1 delivered his father from the region of torment named put ; and- 

I the idea of a departed spirit being refused admission to heaven 

I because he had left no male iEsue was forcibly impressed upon 

I tliB national mind by the earlier sagea. A further theory 

exifite4 from the most primitive times, viz., that by the eldest 

' simatih^ moment of birth, the father discharged his debt to 

I his own progenitors («) ; and was by reason of that birth, irre- 

I epectively of his son surviving him, relieved from some of his 

liabilities in the future world. By Sancha and Lichita, it was 

I said that a man became entitled to heaven by the bii'th of hid 

L 8011, and was exonerated through his oblation of funeral calces 

■'from debt to his progenitors^ aad that the perpetual support of 

1b consecrated fire and other observances did not procure a' 
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eisteeuth part of the benefit which arose from the bin 
eldest son. And Menu, in describing the sons who are substi- 
tuted for sons of the body, says (a) that they are allowed by wise 
legislators for the sake of preventing a failure of obsequies. 
Thua far the idea seems to be that the son delivers the 
• father from torment through the funeral obsequies. But Menu 
himself, as well as all the other sages, directs by whom the 
obsequies are to be performed in the absence of sons ; devolving 
the duty upon kinsmen in regular gradation, declaring that, on 
failure of all these, certain Erahraanas must offer the cake, and 
thus he says the rites of obsequies cannot fail (b). Here, there- 
fore, the supreme necessity for a son aeems to be lost sight of 
for eveiy care is taken that the ancestor should, in any case, be 
provided with the funeral cake. The author (c) of the Dattaka 
Mimansa distinctly abandons the theory of a son's performance 
of obsequies being necessary simply for the purpose of deliver- 
ing from put, and substitutes for it the notion that it is essen- 
tial merely for the acquisition of some particular heaven, which 
is not to be acquired by such rites as are executed by the wife 
and the rest. He does not, therefore, refer the duty of adop- 
tion to the desire to be delivered from put ; but quoting i^in 
from Menu, he says that a son must be anxiously desired for 
the sake of the funeral cake, water, and solemn rites, and for 
the celebrity of his name. (Sect. I,, v. 9.1 

In the Dattaka Chandrika (d) also, the preservation and con- 
tinuance of the lineage are insisted upon as the chief objects of 
affihation. At the present day its chief object is to effect the 
devolution of property. 

(a) Colebrooke'f Digeat, Book V., Chap. IV., Sect. XV., veree 301. 

(6) Colebrooke'a Digeat. Book V., Chap. VIII., Sect. I., versa 4*2. Menu— 
On failure of alt those (natural beira) the legal heirs are such Brahman&B &s 
have read tbe three VedaB, aa are pure in tradj and mind, as have aubdued 
their pasaiona, and bhey must consequently offer tbe cake : thug Che rltee 
of obsei^uiea cannot fail. 

(c) Dattaka MimaiiBs, Sect. I., versBH 68, 69. 

id) Dattaka Chandrika, Sect. I., verBss 25, 36. 
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Menu enumerated twelve different clasaoa of sons (a), but of 

■liliese the son by birth and the son by adoption, either by the 

lt)attaka or Kritrima form, alone remain. The Dattaka adoption 

: is prevalent in Bengal and most parts of India. The 

ritriuia adoption prevails in the Mithila country, and is rarely 

practised elsewhere. There are, besides, many forms of adoption 

peculiar to different localities, and mostly of a secular character. 

The Dattaka form effects a complete and irrevocable transfer of 

child from one family to another, severing the tie to the 

latural parents and kindred as thoroughly as nature will 

tennit, and creating a link to the adoptive family as firm as 

llhat created by actual birth in it. When once this form is 

(ompleted, it can never be revoked. The adopted son cannot 

return to his natural family, nor can he be deprived of member- 

f the family to which he has been transferred, for any 

S short of those which would suffice to render a natural 

wrn son an outcast, or deprive him of bis right of inheritance. 

He loses all claim to the property of his natural family, and all 

ights which would have accrued to him from belonging tn it ; 

lut the prohibited degrees continue in full force; and for 

burposea of marriage und mourning and the days of impurity 

^e remains affected by the former tie. The Kritrima form was 

. local innovation on the Dattaka form, and differs widely 

ftherefrom. It has no connection with religious ideas— is wholly 

nou-Brahminical. The kntrima adopted son does not lose his 

claim to his own family, or his rights of inheritance therein. 

He does not even take the name of his adoptive father, but he 

succeeds to his estate and performs his obsequies, although he 

does not continue in the family. Such an adoption is a merely 

temporary aiTangement, one which exists between the individual 

parties to the ti'ansaction and does not extend beyond them, A. 

BOD HO obtained js not initiated in any rites in the family of 

(o) Menu IX.. vv. 158— IW, 



^^1 ' (a) 
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his adoptive parent, nor does he assume any relationship 
whatever to the adopter's father. No ceremony is required, 
and the adoption is instantaneously perfected by the offer of 
adopting and the consent of the adopted party. A husband 
may adopt one kritrima son, and the wife another. 

The mode of effecting a Dattaka adoption, which is generally 
of a child whose consent is from his age out of the question, is 
important. The essential operative part of the ceremony is the 
actual gift and acceptance of a child manifested by some overt 
act, that is, bodily transfer. The earliest European authorities so 
held (a),and the Privy Council has so decided (6) in a case between 
Sudras. It is necessary to draw special attention to this that the 
Courts insist upon an actual bodily transfer of the child being 
proved, and altogether refuse to recognise anything in the 
nature of a constructive giving and taking. The ceremony of 
gift must be not merely a form ; it must be a fact patent to 
all beholders, the natural parent in person must actually with 
his own hand transfer the body of the child to the adoptive 
parent in person. 

Again, in the case of Srinarayan Mitter u Srimati Krishna 
Soondari Dassee (c), it was contended that the execution of two 
deeds of agreement to give and receive a child in adoption 
amounted to an actual giving and acceptance of the child, 
and constituted a valid adoption. But the Court held that 
the execution of the two deeds did not amount to an actual 
transfer, and that even the change of name supposed to be 
evidenced by the deed was not a sufficiently overt act to show 
that the child was given or received. 



(a) See Strange's Hindu Law, Vol. L, c. 4, p. 94; Macnaghten's Hindu 
Law, p. 69, note. Mr. Ellis in Strange's Hindu Law, Vol. IL, p. 87. 

(&) Mahashoya Shcsimathv. Srimati Krishna, L. R. 7, 1. A., 250^ See also 
p. 24. 

(c) Siddessorry Dossee v. Doorgachurn Doss, 2 Ind. Jur., N.S., p. 22 ; 2 
Bengal Law Reports, A. C, p. 279. 
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No ceremonies are necessary amongst Sudras; actual delivery 

I of the child is : and where deeds of gift and acceptance had 

f "been executed and registered, it was held ineffectnal without 

I delivery (a). With regard to the three higher castes there is 

' considerable difference of opinion as to the necessity for 

religious ceremonies ; and their aljaence is very material, at all 

events as throwing light on the question whether there was 

ftny real intention to effect an adoption. Assuming sijch 

I intention to be clear, the controversy seema to centre round the 
■datta homam, or sacrifice to fire. The Madras High Court in 
the case of V. Singamma and V, Venkatacharlu (h) decided 
in the negative, that the datta homam was not necessary even 
amongst Brahmins. It said : — " In the two celebrated treatises 
on adoption, viz., the Dattaka Mimansa and the Dattaka 
Chaadrika, the observance of the prescribed solemnities {includ- 

I ing a burnt sacrifice and recitation of the prayers denominated 

^^L Vyakrit) is certainly treated as essential to the validity of the 

^^^K^option, and to the establishment of the filial relation, in the 

^^BL<%se at all events of the son given. But the writers of these 

^^B treatises depend mainly upon the texts of Vasishta andSaunaka 

^^V as the authoricies for their position, and these texts enjoin in 

similar terms the observance of various other solemnities on the 

occasion of an adoption, some of which appear not to be 

regarded as essential by tlie commentator." The Madras High 

» Court then passed in review the opinion of Jagannatha, who, 
however, is of no authority in that part of India; of Sir Thomas 
Strange, expressed in his judgment in Veerapermal PiUay v. 
Naraina Fillay and in his work on Hindu law; the opinions 
of Mr. Colebrooke and Mr. Ellis ; and the dictum of Lord 
Wynford (c) — "neither written acknowledgments nor the per- 
formance of any religious ceremonial are essential to the validity 
(a) Mahaatioya Shosimath r, Srimati Krishna, L. B. 7, I. A., 250. Sm 
klu p. 24. 
(6)4 Mnd. H.C., 165. 
(c) Sm SatroogoD Sutputtj v. Sabibr Dye, 2 Kiiapp V. C, 290, 
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-of adoption." The High Coiu't further considered that view of 
the case to be more consistent with its own previous decisions. 
This ruling was also affirmed by the same Court in a case 
between Kshatriyas (a). 

There is, however, a considerable amount of authority to the 
contrary. In Bhairabnath Sye v. Maheshchunder Bhadury (J), 
which waa a case between Sudraa, the High Court referred to 
the opinions of Strange and Ellia, and considered that the law 
there laid down bad been successfully attacked by Baboo 
Whamachum Sircar in his Vyavastha Darpana (c); and that the 
passages from the Dattaka.Mimansa and Dattaka Chandrika, 
on which he relied, ahow that Sir Thomas Stracge's rule ie in- 
correct, when he saya that all that is legally necessary for an 
adoption is " gift and acceptance manifested by some overt 
act ; " for that the filial relation is authoritatively stated to fail 
if either gift, acceptance, sacrifice, or so forth, as described in 
the fifth aection of the Dattaka Mimansa (d), should be wanting. 
The Court also, upon the authority of Baboo Shamachurn 
Sircar, held that Sudras could employ Brahmins to perform the 
rite of the datta homam for them, and that the performance of i 
it was necessary also in their case for a valid adoption. 

So far as this case is an authority that the datta homam 
ceremony is essential to adoption amongst Sudras it has been , 
overruled by the Privy Couacil (e). So far as it prescribes 
the datta homam as essential to the validity of adoption 
amongst the three higher castes, there is a dictum of the | 
Privy Council to the eCToct that " certain religious ceremonies, 
the datta homam in particular, are in this case requisite" (/). 

(a) Cbandramala r. Uaktamala, I. L. R.. il Mad. . 20. 

(6) 4 Beng. L. R. (A. C. J.), 162, and bm 5 B. L, R., 366. 

(c) P. 874. 

(<ij Dattaka Uimansa, Chap. V., veraes 45, 46, and S6. 

(e) Indromoni Chowdhani v. Behari Lol Muilick, I. L. R. 7 I- A., 24. 

(/) Mahaahoya Shosiraath ii, Srimuti Kriiihna, L. R. 7, I. A., 256. 
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[ ^he Madras Higli Court relying oa this dictum (a) doubted 

1 their former ruling, and held the datta homam to be nn- 

■ only io the exceptional case of the adoption being 

I of a brother's son, the parties thus being all of the same 

I -gotra. In Bombay and Allahabad (b) the same ruling has 

^ been confined to the case of a brother's son having been 

adopted. And it must be taken that as regards adoption 

■from a different gotra tlie balance of authority at the prefjent 

time is in favour of the datta homam being an essential 

part of the ceremony as regards the three higher castes, and 

in the absence of a proved usage to the contrary. 

Assuming the datta homam to be an essential portion of a 
jTvalid adoption amongst the three higher castes, it does not 
L -necessarily follow that an adoption made and acted upon will 
I be set aside merely because that ceremony baa been omitted. 
The rule is directory, and an adoption ought not to take 
I -place in disregard of it ; but the rule is not prohibitive, so 
\ as to vitiate such adoption absolutely and completely. On 
the contrary the maxim Factuin valet qv/id fieri non debmt 
may be applied and is recognised as applicable both by the 
High Courts of Bombay and Allahabad (c). 

With regard to the evidence of adoption, according to 
Hindu law, neither registration of the act of adoption, nor 
^^ any written evidence of that act, nor any written evidence of 
^^L the grant of an authority in that behalf, when such act is 
^^H done in pursuance of authority, nor the sanction of any Court 
^^^t-of Justice or any ruling power, is essential to its validity. 
^^Hrit may be proved by verbal testimony, at any distance of 
^^^Ptime, after it is supposed to have taken place, and it may 
Y^^^ take place even fifty years after the adoptive father's death, in 



I 

; 




L L. R. 11 Mad., 5, and 13 Mad., 214. 
(A) L L. R. II Bomb., 381, and I. L. B. 6 AU., 2T6. 
(e) Sm I. L. R. 10 Bomb , 80. and L L. B. 9 AIL, 2S 
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pursuance of an authority ascertained to have been given by 
him, which authority itself may also be proved by parol 
evidence. 

But, although neither registration, nor written acknow- 
lodgments, nor attested agteem^s' are essemtial to the 
validity bf adoption, nevertheless the utmost publicity is 
usual, and its absence su^icious.' The ceremoAial observed 
at the titnfe, ^he assembling of *the members of the family 
^and thAt friends, and the notice which is freqtfently given 
to the ruling poWdr; guarantee the genuineness of the act; 
. and TO^re is this flirther security, that sou^^ of.|he most 
important ceremonies of regeneration ought to be *performed 
upon th^ chiI3' in the name and family of his adoptive 
father. Although they might be neglected, it is scarcely 
probiable that they would be so in the case of a bond fide 
adoption. 

Where some time has elapsed, evidence ot repute like 
that which is relied on in cases of marriage and legititpacy 
woijld be admifi^ble. But 4he ruling of the Privy Gpmjqil (ct) 
thdrffl ftflh'lb set aside an adoption cahnotbe pro^ghl^ nor 
any suit to recover possession of property founded'*' on such 
invalidity, more than twelve years after its "performance 
prevents an adoption being brought into question after such 
lapse of time as to render suitable evidence unprocurable. 

(a) Jagadamba Chowdhrani v. Dakhina Mohun, L. R. 13 I. A., 84. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Adoption.— Who May Adopt. 

Who may adopt— Sonlese men— Minors — Unmarried men^Impobant. men— 
Diequalificationa tor adopting — Women — Wives and widowa can adopt 
with the hueband'E conaent — When a widow ma; adopt withoat huH- 
band'a consent — Consent of husband's sapindas — Limits to widow's 
exercise of authority given by her husband — When the nbsence of each 
authority can be supplied — Right to adopt in Kritrima form. 

A Hindu ia subject to but few restrictions when he 
comes to exercise the rigbt of adopting a son, and he is not 
fettered by any provisions of law introduced to secure the 
interests of any child whom he may wish to obtain. The law 
of adoption ciiiefly deals with the right to give a boi^ tlie.4ght 
to receive him, and the eligibility of the child to secure to his 
adoptive parents the objects for which they received him in 
adoption. The circumstances which, on the one hand, give 
birth to tliose rights of giving and receiving, and on the other 
secure the objects in view, are somewhat complicated in their 
character, and require the closest attention; aud thus the law 
relating to adoption, though nearly uniform throughout India, 
is one of some difficulty. 

With respect to the first of these questions, as to the cir- 
cumstances under which a right to adopt arises. On this sub- 
ject, the general rule is in the words of Ati'i (a) that " by a mao 
destitute of a son only, must a substitute for the same always 
be adopted ; with some one resource for the sake of the funeral 



I 

^^^ be adop 
^B (a) Dat 
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cake, water, and solemn rites." The rule is also given by Uena 
in very similar words. 

It must be understood that the deatitution referred to is at 
the time of the adoption. A man to whom no son has been 
bom, or whose son has died, is within the meaning of the term 
a/putra, and may adopt. The son referred to includes the son's 
son and son's grandson, for either of these is denoted by the 
term male issue (the absence of which is a bar to the entrance 
of heaven), and is capable ofperforming the funeral obsequies (ct). 

So long as no son exists a man is aputra. He need not wait 
till he is hopeless of issue. Even the pregnancy of his wife has 
been held not to prevent or delay adoption. In a Madras 
decision (6) to that effect it is said that otherwise an adoption 
might be prevented, not merely by his own wife's pregnancy, 
but by that of his son's or grandson's widow. Of course if 
he had either son or gi'andson living he would not be apuira, 
but the existence of an unborn male descendant does not 
prevent adoption. 

With regard to other qualifications besides being a/putra, the 
main question is whether a minor can adopt. The shatters are 
silent on the subject. So far as adoption is a religious rite it 
would fall within the competence of a minor, so far as it is a civil 
act of the first importance, altering the devolution of property 
to the exclusion of those who claim by legal inheritance, it 
would primd faxie not be within his legal capacity. The 
qn^tion depends on statute law and judicial decision. Those 
minors who are under the Court of Wards are forbidden by the 
various Court of Wards' Acts to adopt without the consent of 
- the Court. Where they apply, an adoption made in violation 
I of them is absolutely invalid. The Privy Council (c), however, 

(o) Dftfctaka Mioianafl, Chap. I., veree 13.— By a man deetitate of a son. 
The word " son" here ueed ia inclusive alao of the aon's eon and grandeon, 
for through those the eicluaion from heaven denounced in aaoh psBsages as 
"Heavftp awaita not one destitute of a sod" ig removed. 

{b) Nagabuabanam v. Seshammagaru, I, L. R. 3 Mad., 180. 

(c) Jumoona i: Bamasoondecai, L. R. 3 I. A., 72. 



has held that this disahility only affects those who are under 
the actual guardianship of the Court of Warde. In the same 
case it appears to sanction the view that a validi'authority to adopt 
can be granted by a Hindu minor who is not under the Court of 
Wards, but ha-s attained to years of discretion according to the 
Hindu law. The Bengal and Bombay High Courts (a) extend 
this doctrine to the case of an actual adoption by a minor, 
provided he has attained years of discretion. The principle of 
such decisions is that the act is not void, and as it is not pre- 
judicial to the minor's interests it is not voidable after he 
attains majority. When he attains years of discretion ia not 
easy to determine. 

With regard to unmarried men, they may adopt, for, as 
Jagaunatha says, there is no law which forbids them. So also 
may a widower or a man who has forsaken his wife. There 
have been recent decisions to that effect (b). 

An impotent man stands ou the same footing as any otiier 
person disqualified from inheriting by any personal disabilities, 
such as leprosy or any other incurable disease, or blindness. 
The validity of any adoption made by him would depend upon 
his capacity to perform whatever religious ceremonies were 
necessary, either after expiation, penance, or otherwise. In 
Sayamalal Dntt v. Sandamini (c) a widow's unchastity was held 
to invalidate any adoption made by her, for it unfitted her to 
talte part in any religious ceremony. 

There are two cases given in the second volume of Macnagh- 
ten's Hindu Law (d), in one of which it was decided that a person 
affiicted with leprosy is incapable of adopting, and in the other 
that, if he has performed the prescribed penances, that 

, R., 548. Patel Vandravan v. 

'. Bomb., 329 ; Tulahi Ram d. 

(r) 5 Beng. L. R., 362. 

(tf) See Volume II., page 201, caaee xx. and xxi. 
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incapacity is removed. Expiation is said to be necessary to 
\ enable a polluted perBon to perform the religious acts ordained 
m theTedas. Abd before the Privy Council (o) it seems to have 
I Jjeepteken as admitted law that adoption by a person while 
\ under ptflhitioa in consequence of the death of a relation would 
t"be invalid. 

As between husband and wife an ado[)tion is always to the 
husband and for his benefit ; accordingly his right to adopt is 
absolute. It is never dependent on her consent (fe), on the 
contrary he is competent to effect it notwithstanding her dissent. 
By hifi individual act of adoption he can affiliate a child both 
to himself and his wife. 

Next comes the question of the legal capacity of a woman to 
adopt a son. Upon this subject, with regard to adoption in 
the ordinary and full meaning of the term, — that is, adoption 
in the dattaJea form, the test of Vasishta (c) — " Let not a woman 
either give or receive a son, unless with the assent of her 
husband " declares a prohibition, which is in full force at the 
present day. The rule of law may be laid down that a woman, 
whether wife or widow, is unable to adopt a son in the dattaka 
form as son to herself exclusively. In either capacity her only 
power to adopt is a vicarioiis one — a power to adopt a son to 
her husband, who ijyso facto becomes a son to herself. The 
wife must always have her husband's assent before adopting lu 

I the dattaka form. With regard to widows there are four 
different rules all grounded on the above text of Vasishta. 
According to the Bengal school and the Benares school aa 
prevailing in Upper India, there must have been an express 
authority given by the husband, to take effect after his death ; 
which authority must be strictly followed, for it is the sole 
source of the widow's power. It may be given orally, but in 



{a) Bamalinga Pillai v. Sudaaivn Pillai, 1 8. W. R., P.O., page a 
(t) Alank Munjari v. Fakir Chand Sirkar, 6 S. D. A., 356. 
(c) ColBbrooke'B Digest, Bk. V., Chap. IV., b. 8, v. 273. t - 
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that ease must be clearly proved ; or by writing ; or by 
onomniteeputtre or will. It may be given to be exercised 
contingently on the happening of some even^ e.^., the death 
of sons ; but it can only be exercised in auch circumstances as 
would have authorised the husband if living to adopt. 

According to the Mahratta school which governs Western,! 
India, the text of Vasishta only applies to adoptions made in 
the husband's lifetime. Accordingly a wife must have her 
husband's consent before adopting, but the widow who is no 
longer able to obtain her husband's consent may nevertheless 
adopt, since her act is beneficial to her husband's soul (a) ; 
unless he has forbidden it. 

According to tlie Mithila school the assent of the husband 
must be given at the time of adopting, and consequently a 
widow cannot in the Mithila country adopt at all in the dattakit 
form. But as the Kritrima form prevails in that part of India, 
the rule has vevy little practical application. 

According to the Dravida school, which prevails in Southern 
India, the widow should have her husband's authority ; but if it 
has not been obtained, the want of it may be supplied by her 
husband's kinsmen or sapindas. 

Under these circumstances the two practical subjects to be 
considered are, what are the limits to the exercise of the 
authority to adopt when the husband has given it ; and when 
he has not gii'en it, within what limits it may be supplied. 

First, with regard to the widow's exercise of an authority 
duly given by her husband. She is not disqualified by minority, 
for the civil act is her husband's, and she is only the instru- 
ment for carrying into effect his wishes (b). Incapacity to 
perform religious ceremonies, where these are necessary, would 
disqualify her ; e.g., unchastity. On the other hand, no dia- 
quaUflcation on her part would suffice to enlarge the power 



(b) Collector of Madura v. Mootoo RomalingB, 1 
ib) Moada^iw V. Adinabb, I. L. R. 18 Cal., 69. 



: Moore, I. A., 436. 
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either of the husband or the sapiudas (where their assent may 

supply the absence of his) to give to any one bift the widow 

authority to adopt. Such authority cannot under any circum- 

Btances be delegated to any one else. Moreover, the widow 

cannot be compelJed to act upon it ; it is at her option whether 

. and when she will do so, and it she clioose to hold it without 

I exercisiug it till^nearly the close of her life, there are no means 

r of preventing her (a). 

It may beicouvenient here to point out that the widow who 
is thus supposed to receive from her husband a power to adopt, 
has nearly always a direct interest opposed to the adoption, 
leading her to refuse or to delay the execution of the power 
which is conferred upon her solely for the purpose of fulfilling 
I the wishes and advancing the interests of her husband. 

Take for instance the case of every Hindu widow in Bengal, 
ind of those widows in the wide provinces subject to Mitak- 
I ahara law, whose husbands were without brothers or were 
■.separated from them. Failing male issue, or otherwise the 
I power to adopt couhi not be exercised by them, the widows are 
entitled to succeed to the whole of their husbands' estates and 
to possess and enjoy them till their deaths. But the moment 
a widow exercises the power and adopts a son, she is ipBO 
facto divested of the whole of the estate, which immediately 
devolves upon the child. As stated by the Privy Council, in (b) 
Dhurmadobs Panday v. Mussaviut Shama Soondi^ Debiah, 
the result of an act of adoption by a Hindu widow is, that the 
whole property is divested i'rom her, and vested in the adopted 
BOD. She stands to the estate from that moment simply in the 
relation of guardian of her son, bound to deliver over posses- 
sion to him on his attaining the age of majority, and ae- 
countable to him for every act which she does in reference to 
it. Her interest in it is cut down to the widow's right to 



maintenance, wlrieh is no doubt a jirimary cliarge upon it, but 
may bear a comparatively small proportion to its extent and 
value. The possession of the power to adopt involves no legal 
duty, and does not, so long 6s it is not exercised, affect in the 
slightest degree the interest which the widow takes. In one 
point of view it enables her to devote herself to the future 
welfare of her husband, by providing him with the advantages 
of sonship ; on the other it arms her with a weapon against 
his reversionary heirs, with which she may at any moment 
exclude them from the inheritance. 

The case {a) of Barnandoss Mookejjee v. Mv^samut Tarinee, 
decided by the Privy Council in 1858, is the leading authority 
for the proposition that the mere fact of a Hindu widow omit- 
ting or refusing to exercise the permission to adopt given to 
her by her husband does not affect her heritable right. Before 
she adopts, she takes her husband's estate as heiress, and she 
ia entitled to retain it in that capacity until she chooses by her 
voluntary- act of adoption to divest herself of it. The devolu- 
tion of the estate upon a Hindu widow is not affected in the 
least degree by a power of adoption being given and by the 
possibility of a third person cominji into existence with the 
superior title of adopted son. 

There is an important limitation upon her authority con- 
nected with her title to her husband's estate. If, for instance, 
that is gone by reason of her husband having predeceasied his 
son ; then on the death of the latter sonless, in which case 
alone could her power to adopt arise, the son's widow would take 
the estate as the son's heiress. The Privy Council has decided 
that upon the vesting of the husband's estate in the son's widow, 
the power of adoption granted by the husband is at an end 
and incapable of execution. Even if it were capable of being 
acted upon, an adoption by the mother-in-luw could not operate 



(o) 7 Moore, I. A., 169, 
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to divest the daughter-in-law of her estate. That could only 
be done by the daughter-in-law adopting to her deceased 
husband in pursuance of an authority validly granted by him. 
Bhoobunmoye v. Ram Kishore Achari (a) is the authority for 
this doctrine, which has ever since been implicitly followed. 
The following passage of the judgment is important: — 

" The question ia whether the estate of Gourkiahore'a son 
being unlimited, that son having married and left a widow 
his lieir, and that heir having acquired a vested estate in her 
husband's property as widow, a new heir can be substituted 
by adoption who is to defeat that estate, and take as an ailopted 
son what a legitimate son of Gourkishore would not have taken. 
This seems contrary to all reason and to all the principles of 
'^indu law as far as we can collect them. . , . No case baa 
been produced, no decision has been cited from the text booksj 
and no principle has been stated to show that by the mere gift 
of a power of adoption to a widow the estate of the heir of the 
deceased sou vested in possession can be defeated and devested." 

Their Lordships held that the power to adopt given by 
Gourkishore was at an end. 

If the son in that case had not left a widow and the estate 
had gone to his mother as his lieiresa she could then have 
exercised the power of adoption given to her by Gourkishore (6). 

Next with regard to supplying in Southern India the absence 
of the husband's authority by the consent of his kindred ; the 
Privj Council decision in Collector of Madura v. Ramalinga 
Bathupatty (c), called the Kamnad case, is the governing 
authority. There the High Court found that au adoption 
had been made by the widow with the assent of the majority 
of her husband's napi'tidas. The Privy Council treated it as 



(n) 10 Moore, I. A., 270, 311, and eee alao L, R. 81. A., 220; U I. A., 67; 
lU 1. A., im. 
[b) Kajah Vellanki v. Venkata Rania, L. R., 4 I. A., 1. 
(a) 12 Moore, I. A., MO. 



an admitted proposition that a widow haa the power to receive 
a son in adoption to her husband according to all the schools of 
Hindu law, except that of Mithila; but that such power is 
subject to conditions. According to the Bengal school it is 
established beyond all doubt that she must have the formal 
permission of her husband, given in his lifetime, verbally or in 
writing, but clearly proved. Otlier schools extend the right of 
the widow to adopt to cases where, although the husband haa 
abstained from giving his permission, his kindred, after his 
death, bond fide authorise or consent to the act. The point in 
dispute was, whether the doctrine of the assent of the husband'a 
kindred being of sufficient authority to the widow, was limited 
to the Mabratta school in which the treatise called the Mayukha 
is the predominant authority ; or whether it was common to 
the followers of the Mitakshara in the Benares, aa well as in 
the Mahratta school, and as such to be receivable as the law 
current in Vizagapatam, where the litigation had arisen. 
Balambhatta, who was a commentator of the Benares school, 
contends that a woman's right of adopting, as well as of giving, 
a son i.t common to the widow and to the wife, and does not 
enforce the usual reatrictions ; and Mr. Colebrooke'a note to the 
Mitakahara (u), and several notes of his in the second volume 
of Strange 's Hindu Law, were quoted to show that, according 
to his opinion, all the followers of the Mitakshai'a, whether of 
the Benares or of the Mahratta school, recognised a widow's 
adoption when made with the consent of her husband's kindred. 
The Privy Council also cited and approved the following state- 
ment of the law by Sir Thomas Strange : (b) " Equally loose is 
the reason alleged against adoption by a widow, since the assent 
of the husband may be given to take efiect like a will after his 
dt:ath ; aud accordin;; to the doctrine of the Benares and 
Mahratta schools prevailing in the peninsula, it may be 

(a) MiUkfhara, Chap. I., see. XI., versa 9. 
(A) fitrantee'e Hindu L&w, vol. I., p. 179. 
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supplied by that of his kiadreii, her natural guardians ; but 
it is otherwise by the law that g-ovema the Bengal Provinces." 

And the further question disposed of by tlioir lordships 
which appears to be all that was necessary to complete the rule 
of law upon this subject was, who are the kinsmen whose 
assent will supply the want of positive authority frara the 
deceased husband ia the provinces, where such want of 
authority may be supplied at all ? When the husband's family 
is undivided, then it was said that under the law of the schools 
which admit this disputed power of adoption the father of the 
widow's deceased husband, if living, or at least the surviving 
brothers, who in default of adoption would take the husband's 
share, would obviously be the persons whose consent would be 
necessary ; inasmuch as it would be unjust to allow the widow 
to defeat their interests by introducing a new coparcener 
against their will ; the widow, according to those schools, not 
herself succeeding to a share of the joint estate. When, how- 
ever, as in the case before the Council, the deceased husband 
was separate in estate, the widow takes it by inheritance, and 
then there is greater difficulty in laying down a rule. The 
reason, however, for the necessity of the assent of kinsmen, 
being the presumed incapacity of women for independence, 
rather than the necessity of procuring the consent of all those 
whose possible and reversionary interest in the estate would be 
defeated by the adoption, their lordships held that the consent 
of every kinsman was not essential. While ruling that every 
case must depend upon the circumstances of the family, their 
lordships laid it down that there should be such evidence o£ the 
assent of kinsmen as suffices to show that the act is done by the 
widow in the proper and bona fide performance of a religious 
duty, and neither capriciously nor from a corrupt motive. 

Further, their lordships pointed out that, inasmuch as the 
authorities in favour of the widow's power to adopt, with the 
assent of her husband's kinsmen, proceed in a great measure 
upon the assumption that his assent to this meritorigus act is 
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mplied wherever he has mot forbidden it ; so the power 
cannot be inferred when a prohibition by the husband either 
has been directly expressed by him or can be reasonably 
deduced from his disposition of his property, or from the 
existence of a direct line competent to the full performance of 
religious duties, or from the other circumstances of his family 
which afford no plea for a supercession of heirs on the ground 
of religious obligation in order to complete or fulfil defective 
religious rites. 

A later case (a) affirmed an adoption on evidence that there 
had been a sufficient assent on the part of kinsmen to show 
that the act of adoption was done by the widow in the proper 
and bond Jide performance of a religious duty. The Privy 
Council refused to examine the motives of the widow for adopting 
BO long as they were neither corrupt nor capricious. Where the 
assent given was only of one separated and distant sapinda, 
himself the father of the adopted child, it was pointed out (b) 
that that was insufficient to authorise an adoption, which, how- 
ever, appeared to be valid, since the husband's authority was 
proved. Otherwise the requisite authonty in the case of an 
undivided family is to be sought within the family, even though 
the particular property devolving upon the adopted son is to be 
held in severalty and not in coparcenary. 

With regard to the right to adopt in the kritrima form, 
which only exists in the Mithila country ; having regard to its 
peculiai' characteristics, that it effects no change of gotra, and 
is a mere temporary arrangement between two contracting 
parties, the capacity to receive a kritrima son is co-extensive with 
the capacity to contract. A widow cannot adopt to her husband, 
:i if he has given her Huthority so to do, in that district. 
■ She can adopt to herself either during her husband's Hie or 
after his death (c). 

(a) L.R. 41. A.. 1. 

(b) Sri BaghuD&da v. Sn Brozo KiaKoro, L. R. 3 I. A., 154. 
{e Shibo Koeree v. Joogun Singh, 8 S. W. R., 155. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Adoption. — ^Who May be Adopted. 

Who may give in adoption — In kritrima form — In dattaka form — ^Father's 
power absolute — When mother may give — Only natural parents can 
give — Qualifications of chUd — Neither an only nor eldest son can be 
given — His natural mother must not stand to the adoptive father in the 
prohibited degrees of affinity — One of a different tribe or caste cannot 
be adopted — A sapinda should be selected, the nearer being preferred 
to the more remote — Age of the adopted child — Whether tonsure or 
upanayana having been performed is a bar to adoption. 

The question of who may be adopted relates to the power 
of a Hindu parent to give away a child and to the qualifications 
of the child necessary to render him eligible. Only such child 
can be received whose parent is entitled to part with him, and 
who is himself qualified to assume the relationship of a son in 
the family to which he is transferred. 

In the kritri7)ia form of adoption, to which in general the 
only parties are the adopter and the adopted, the assent of the 
person adopted is necessary if he has attained his majority, 
which consent must be given in the lifetime of the adopter (a). 
But where he is a minor, and therefore unable legally to give 
or express consent, the competence or legal ability to consent 
for him, and in effect to give him in adoption (6), would vest 
in one or both of his parents, unless he has been abandoned 
by his parents, in which case he can himself consent so as to 
make the adoption good. 

(a) Durgopal Singh 17. Itoopun Singh, 6 S. D. B., 271. Musst Sutputtee v, 
Indranund, 2 Sel rep. 173. 

(&) Sutherland's Synopsis, Note 8, 19. Menu, c. IX., verse 177. 
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Now as to the capacity to give a child in the dattaka form 
of adoption. According to Menu (a), a father has absolute 
power to give, the mother being only able to do so with her 
husband's consent. Balambhatta, however, saya that three 
cases are provided for with reference to the right to give a 
child in adoption (b) ; and apparently his doctrine is that, 
although the right to receive in adoption is, as between the 
husband and wife, absolute in the husband, it does not follo.w 
that he can assert the same superiority over his wife in respect 
of giving away the child, which equally belongs to them both ; 
but can only give away their child without her consent, if she 
be dead, insane, or otherwise incapable, unless the distress is 
very urgent. But besides the authority of Menu, for the 
father's absolute power in that respect, there is the direct 
authority of the Dattaka Mimansa, and the absence of any 
prohibition in the Dattaka Chandrika (c). The first rule then 
is that the father has absolute power to give away his son, 
provided that he has more than one, without the consent of 
the mother (d). 

With regard to the mother's power to give, that appears 
from the text of Menu referretl to above to be dependent upon 
her husband's consent, Vasishta (e) also ordained that a 
woman should neither give nor receive in adoption, unless 

(o) Menu, verse 168 : — " He whom his father, or mother leith her kun- 
baruTii anKJil, gives to another as his ran, provided that the donee have no 
isaue, if the boy be of the same class and affectionately dieposod, is con- 
sidered as B. son given, the gift being confirmed by pouring water." 

(6) Mitaksbara, Chap. I., sec. XI., verae 0, nofR. 

(c) Dattaka Mimansa, Boc IV., verBe 13:— "The huaband singly even 
and independent of his wife is competent to give a, son." 

Dattaka Chandrika, section L, verses 31, 32.~" But by a woman the gift 
may bo made with her huaband's sanction, if he be alive; or even without 
it, if he be dead, have emiRrated, or entered a religious order." Accordingly 
Vonsbta : " Let not a woman either give or receive a son, unless with the 
assent of her hnaband." 

(d) This has been decided. See Chitkc Rughanath i: Janaki, 1 1 Bomb. 
H. C. 199. 

n I., verse 15. See also Mitakshara, Chap. I,, 
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■with the consent of her husband. The consent, however, may ' 
be dispensed with when the husband is incapable of con- 
senting (a), and has not prohibited it (6). And according to 
the Dattaka Mimajisa, an exception is also made in caae of 
urgent distress : " during a eeason of calamity " the widow 
may give away her son, even though it be impossible to 
obtain the assent of her huBba,nd. 

^The decided cases upon this point are not numerous. In 
Debee Dial v. Hur Hor Singh (4 Sel. rep. 320) where a widow 
had given away her son without her husband's consent or prohi- 
bition, the Court held it to be void ab initio even after a long 
recognition of him by the adoptive family as a son duly affiliated, 
One ground of objection was that he was an only son. But it 
was ruled, in accordance with the statement of the Pundits, that 
there is no precept in the ahasters which enables a woman to 
give her son, even as a dwyamuakyayana, or son of two 
fathers, without authority from her husband. On that ground 
alone it was held the adoption was void. 

In spite of this case Mr. Sutherland's statement of the law 
will probably be accepted as correct. He says, in his Synopsis, 
that the true doctrine to be extracted from the opinions of 
the aages is (1) that the father may give away his minor son 
without the consent of the mother, though it is more laud- 
able that he should consult her wishes ; (2) that the mother 
generally is incapable of such -gift while the father Uvea 
except in case of urgent distress and necessity ; and (3) that 
she may do so upon her husband's death, also in case of urgent 
distress and necessity, emigration, entering a religious order, ] 
becoming an outcast, or being otherwise civilly dead. 

The limitation upon such authority apparently is that it 
cannot be exercised in a manner of which the husband, if living, 
might have reasonably disapproved (c). 

{a) Rangubai r. Bhagirthibai. I. L. R, 2 Bomb., 377, 380. 
(//) NarftjansBBmi v. Kuppuaamj, 1. L. R. 11 Mac]., 43, 
|r) Laksmappa i'. Ramava, 12 Bomb. U. C, 3G4 j and soe I. L. B. 
6 Bomb., 52*. 
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No one but the natural parents can give a child in adoption. 
The adoptive parents cannot do so, for in the first place an only 
son is ineligible for gift ; and, in the second, such gift would be 
inconsistent with the terms of the contract on which such 
parents received the child, viz., " as a son to themselves." They 
can neither give such child away absolutely, nor can they give 
him as a dwyamnshyayana. 

Further, the brother cannot give in adoption even though bpth 
the natural parents be dead. Brothers stand upon an equality, 
one haa no proprietary right in, or authority over, the person of 
another. It was so decided in the case of Mussamut Tarra- 
monee Dehea v. Deo Narayn Rai and Biahen Persad (o). 

Further, the Madras High Court (6), ia 1864, held that to 
constitute a valid adoption there must be a valid giving as well 
as receiving, and that where both parents are dead and there is 
no one to give the child, it cannot be received. No amount of 
ratilication, it was said, can snpply the e.ssentials of such a 
transaction. That case over-ruled the decision in Verapermalt 
Pillay V. Narain Pillay (e), where it was held that though both 
parents were dead a child might be given in adoption by hia 
elder brother. Even a paternal grandfather cannot give bis 
grandson in adoption {d). The parent alone can give, and he 
may lawfully impose conditions, the breach of which will avoid 
the adoption (e). 

The effective limitations, however, to the capacity of the 
to give chiefly depend upon what they have got to give 
— that is to say, upon the qualifications of the child who is to 
be the subject of the gift. As to these there are four rules, 
three of them prohibitory and one directory. First of all the 

|a) Select Reports (new edition), vol. III., p. 510. 

(b) Subba Luvommai i-. Aminakntbi Ammal, 2 Mad. Rep., p. 129; and 
BOO 10 Bomb. H. C.,26S. 

(fj See Conaiderationa of Hindu Law, pp. 186, 210. 

(d) Collector of Surat, ,: Dhiraiogji, 10 Bomb. H. C. , 235. 

(c) Rangubai p. Bhagirthibai, I. L. R. 2 Bomb., 377. 
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child mvjst not he an only son, either natural or c(4opted, nor 
an eldest son. The early authorities are precis^ upon this 
point. Nanda Pandita (a) lays down the rule thus : — ^'^He who 
has only one son is * eka-putra/ or one having an only son ; by 
such a one the gift of that son must not be made." * Sancha (6) 
and Vasishta (c) are to the same effect. The reason is that the 
only son is* destined toicontfnue the line of his own ancestors. 
Mr. Sutherland says, and it is a generally accepted view, that 
an only son may be adopted as a dwyamtcshyayann, or son of 
two fathers. If a brother adopts a brother's only son that 
double relationship readily follows, in other cases a special con- 
tract would be necessary. 

Then comes the question whether disregard of this pro- 
hibition renders the adoption of an only son void, or whether 
the principle factum valet applies. Upon that^subject there 
Was conflict of authority in 1870 between the different Ereii- 
dencies (d), and it remains to the present day. The Madras (e) 
and Bombay High Courts (f) have held that such adoption, 
though in disregard of a religious prohibition, was not on that 
account legally invalid. But in Bengal, notwithstanding a case 
. in Fulton's reports (g), relied upon by the Madras Court, the 
decisions Ifttve been the other way {h), that such an adoption is 
void. The adoption of an only son was placed on the same 
footing as an adoption by a widow without authority from her 
husband, and was ruled to be prohibited and void. The question 
at issue can][now only be settled by a Privy Council detisipn. 

(a) Dattaka Mimanea, s. IV., vy. 2 and 8. 

(b) Dattaka Mimansa, s. IV., v. 3. 

ic) Mitakshara, Chap. I., s. XI., v. 11. 

{d) See Tagore Law Lectures, 1870, pp. 307 et seq, 

(e) Chinna Gaundan v. Kumara Gaundan, 1 Mad. H. 0., 54 ; I. L. R. 
11 Mad., 43 ; and see Uma Deyi v, Gokoolanund, L. R. 51. A., 42. 

(/) Nimbalha v, Banadir, 4 Bomb. A. C., 191. 

(g) Joymony Dossee v, Sib<^ondry Dossee, Fulton,*p. 75. 

(h) Rajah Upendra Lai ROy v. Rani Prasannomayi, 1 B. L. R. A. G.j 221 ; 
and see I. L. R. 3 Gale., 443. 
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But asaumiag that a man has no more power of gift over hia 

only son than he has over his wife or any other relation, wlien 

does theright to give in adoption accrue ? It appears that it 

properly arises only when the extinction of a man's own lineage 

is duly provided against. There is a precept in the Dattaka 

Mimansa (a) against the gift of one out of only two sons. That 

precept, liowever, is, in the language of Mr. Macnaghtun (6j, 

merely distiuasive, and not peremptory. Sir Thomas Strange (c) 

also Bays that, in strictness, it is not sufficient for a man to have 

more than one son before he gives in adoption ; since, if having 

only two sons, he part with one, the death of the remaining one 

,".18 not to be risked. This rule, however, is not of legal force, and 

I accordingly if he have two he 'may reUnquish the younger. 

; The selection of the younger one should be made apparently in 

I deference to tiiQ author of the Mitakshara, who forbids the gift 

o^aa eldest son, " for he chiefly fulfils the office of a son, as is 

I shown in the following text, ' by tlie eldest son, as soon as born 

I a man becomes the father of male issue.' The eldest son, tbere- 

[ fore, as well as the only son, cannot be given in adoption except 

' to a brother." 

The Madras (d) High Court, however, have held that, even 
f assuming the prohibition against an only son to bte valid, it 
does not extend to invalidate the adoption of an eldest or only 
son of a brother. 

The last surviving son is not regarded as an only son provided 
there be male issue living of the deceased sons. The father in 
that case is amply provided \vith male issue (or all purposes, 

I whether of performance of obsequies or of continuance of his 
Unei^ (e). 



(o) Dattaka Miraanea, Chap. IV., v. 8. 

(6) Principles of Hindu Law, p. 77. 

(c) Strange'a Hindu Law, vol. I., p. S3. 

id) Indian Jurist, O. S., p> 105, 

(e) Macnagbten's Hindu Law, vol. I., p. IS. 
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Secondly, the child must be one whom hia natural mother 
might have horn to hia adoptive father in a legal marriage, or 
vjhom hi3 adoptive mother might have born to his natwrai 
father i/n a legal marriage. The son, therefore, of a sister or 
any other female relative of the adoptive father, with whom he 
could not have legally intermarried, cannot be affiliated by him. 
In the language of the text (a) " the boy must bear the reflection 
of a son," which is described to be the capability to have sprung 
from the adopter himself through an appointment to raise issue 
on another's wife. Accordingly the brother, paternal and 
maternal uncles, the daughter's son and that of the sister, are 
all excluded, for they are all unfitted to have been begotten by 
the individual himself through an appointment to raise issue ob 
the wife of another. 

The necessary inference from this doctrine is that any 
adoption which imports incest, that is, any child of a woman 
standing towards the adoptive father in the prohibited degrees 
of affinity, cannot be received by him. The principle of law 
which forbids it underlies the whole theory and practice of 
affiliation as it is understood amongst Hindus. Accordingly, 
there can be no question that the prohibition to adopt such a 
child (fc), whether explicit or inferred, ia one of positive and 
peremptory character, and is not to be viewed as merely dis- 
suasive, or of a nature importing auch merely religious 
obligations as would make a man only responsible for its 
breach either in inforo conscienitia or to the spiritual authori- 
ties in the family or caste to which he belongs. In Bengal 
I there was originally some hesitation in affirming this principle, 
and a Brahmin's adoption of a sister's .'!on was in one instance 
declared to be valid. But in Sir Francis Macnaghten'a Con- 
siderations of Hindu Law (c), a work which was first published 
Da 
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(n) Dattaka Mimansa 

(5) See UaCtaka Mia 

Dattsha Chandrika, b. I 



'. 34 ; Dattaka Miniansa, s 



(c) Conaiderationa of Hindu Law, pp. 168, 174. 
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in 1824, there is a case referred to in which the Supreme Court 
recognised the invalidity of any adoption by a man (meaning 
of course of the three superior castes), of a child whom he 
cuuld not have begotten on his natural mother without incest ; 
and also affirmed the further rule that he cannot adopt a child 
as bis, by a particular wife, nor can she after his death adopt 
ti) him a child whom she could not have borne withiJut incest to 
his natural father. Natural relationship is the foundation of 
the rule. The change is botli of paternity and also of 
maternity, and if either the one or the other imports a pro- 
hibited connection, it violates an essential principle of a Hindu 
adoption. The adoptive father and the natural mother must 
iiave been in point of affinity capable of contracting a legal 
marriage ; and so also must have been the adoptive mother and 
the natural father. 

This rule binds all Hindus of the three superior castes accord- 
ing to all the schools of Hindu law which admit the dattaka 
form of adoption ; and it is applied in Msidrafi, Bengal, and the 
North- West Provinces. 

The authority on which it rests is given by the Madras High 
Court in the case of Narasammai v. Balara Uacharlu (u); referring 
to Mr. Sutherland, who regarded it as a fundamental principle 
that the person to be adopted must be one with the mother of 
whom the adopter might have intermarried ; to the passive 
in Strange (b), which forbids such adoption by one of the three 
higher classes and allows it to the Sudras j and to the Dattaka 
Cbandrika, s. 2, par, 8, which defines the reflection of a son as 
" the capabihty to be begotten by the adopter through appoint- 
ment and so forth." 

Sudras have, however, always been excepted from this rule. 
Jats and Jains are also exempt from it, and where local custom 
is in favour of exemption etfect will be given to it. 

(a) I Mad. H. C, ■120. 
(6) StruigB, vol. 1., p. 81. 
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With regard to the law which prevails in the province of 
Mithila, that rests upon a different footing. The kritrima 
adoption effects no change either of paternity or maternity. 
The son so received is not transferred from one family to 
another. There is merely a temporary arrangement between 
the adopter and the adopted, with the addition of certain legal 
rights of inheritance and legal duties. Accordingly, a sister's 
son may be received in adoption without violating Hindu law 
as interpreted by the doctrines of the Mithila school In the 
case of Chowdree Purmessur Dutt Jha u Hunooman Dutt 
Ray (a), it was held that the rule in regard to a dattaka 
adoption which bars the adoption of a child of a mother within 
the prohibited degrees of marriage is not applicable to the 
kritrima adoption as practised in Mithila ; referring to Ooman 
Dutt V, Kunhia Singh (6), where the same principle had been 
affirmed in reference to the daughter's son; and equality of 
caste was recognised as the only condition of eligibility for that 
mode of affiliation. 

The third rule is that one of a different class or tribe or 
toMe cannot he adopted : " should one of a different class be 
taken as a son in any instance, let the adopter not make him a 
participator of a share (c) ; this is the doctrine of Saunaka ; " 
and the author of the Dattaka Mimansa also quotes the 
authority of Menu and of the " chief of the saints " 
(Yajnavalkya), in support of the same doctrine. According to 
the genera! consent of the earliest authorities, the filial rela- 
tion of one of a different class, in default of obtaining one in 
the same class, is not absolutely denied ; but he is regarded 
merely as prolonging the line, and as entitled to maintenance 
only from the person succeeding to the estate. 

(a) Select Reports, voL VI., 192. 

(&) Select Reporte, vol. III., p. 144. 

(c) Dattaka Mimansa, s. II., verses 21, 23 ; Dattaka Chandrika, 8. VI., 
V. 4. 
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According to Sir Thomaa Strange (a) such an adoption has, 
in general, nothing but disqualifying effects :—" paiied with by 
his parents, it divests the child of his natural, without entitling 
him to the substituted claims incident to an unexceptionable 
adoption. Incompetent to perform effectually those rites on 
account of which adoption is resorted to, he cannot inherit to 
the adopter, but remains a charge upon him entitled only to 
maintenance." . ■ 

And even in the kritrvma form of adoption, this condition ia 
insisted upon and derives additional force from the circum- 
stance that it is the one solitary condition imposed by law in 
that form of adoption, viz., that the adopter and the adopted 
should be of the same class. 

No case has yet been decided in which the t[ueation of the 
validity of an adoption, in breach of this rule, has been 
determined. But there can be no reason for carrying the rule 
beyond the foundation on which it is apparently baaed, viz., the 
incapacity of the parents (who assume to contract the adoption) 
to contract a valid marriage. . 

The fourth rule (6) is in accordance with the doctrine**! 
Vasistha and Saunaka, that the adoption of a son by awy 
Brahmana -must he made from amoiigst aapindas {the nearer 
being preferred to the more remote), and only upon failure of 
these may an adopted eon be sought amongst those not so 
connected. This rule is, however, merely directory, and not 
imperative ; its neglect does not vitiate the adoption of a 
remote where a near kinsman exists, or of a stranger where a 
relative exists. 

Sir F. Macnaghten (c) lays down the rule in these words : 
" Brahmins should adopt sons from among their own sapindaa, 

(a) StnQf^'s Hindu Law, voL L, p. 82 ; and aee Sutherland'a Sy nopais, 
H«sdII. 

(b) Dattaka Mimanea, b. II., v. 2. 

(<) ConsideratiionB of Hindu Law, p. 150. 
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and on failure of sapindas, from among those not sapiTtdas. 
Among sapindas, the brother's son is to fee considered as the 
best (a). If a brother's son does not exist, a sapiTida, who is 
also a aagotra, is to he chosen. If such is not to be found, a 
siipinda who is not a aagotra. Then comes the sagotra who 
is sot a saptTida, and lastly one neither a sagotra nor a 
»apinda. 

The last rule relates to the age of the adopted child. As 
respects the Kritrima form of adoption, there is no limit and 
no condition as to the performance of ceremonies. It has even 
heen declared that a man may adopt his own father. 

Aa regards the datidka form, that child is to be preferred 
whose initiatory rites have not been begun. The final initiatory- 
rite, that of marriage, must be performed in the family of the 
adopter. Whether tonsure and upanayana in the case of the 
three higher castes should also be performed in the family of 
adoption is a point on which there is a difference of opinion 
I between the Dattaka Chandrika and the Dattaka Mimaaaa, the 
former being in favour of greater laxity than the latter. The 
provisions of the former are satisfied if the adoptive father 
performs those initiatory rites which have yet to be completed, 

• accepting as effective those the natural father has already per- 
formed. The author of that treatise (6) concludes, aa mattt-r 
of law, that if the rite of investiture merely be performed by 
the adopter, the previous rites having been performed by the 
natural father, the filiation of the son given, as son of the 

I adopter, is completed. Thus the investiture with the Erah- 
minical thread in the family of the adopter, under the family 
name of the adopter, is a sufficient compliance with the rule 
which requires that regeneration should be effected in the 
adoptive family. 



(a) See 9 MenQ, 1S2. 

(6) Dattaka Chandrika, eecfcion II., v 



« 19, 23. 
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lo the Dattaka Mimansa (a), oq the other hand, the rule !s 
laid down as propounded iu the Kalika Furaua, that a son who 
has once been initiated, as far as the ceremony of toneure inclu- . 
sive, under the family name of the natural father, cannot 
become son to another man. According to tbe schoola which 
recognise this doctrine, a child so filiated in his natural family 
cannot be adopted except as a dwyamuahyayana ; and even 
tliis effect will only be produced when he is under six years of 
age at the time of gift, and when liis adoptive father repeats 
the performance of all the initiatory rites down to the ceremony 
of tonsure, having first annulled the rites already performed by 
the sacrifice called puireshti. 

Jagannatha, in his Digest, still further restricts the qualifica- 
tions or eligibility of the adopted child (fc) ; for he insists that 
if the boy has completed his fifth year, and has thereby passed 
the proper age for tonsure, he thereby becomes ineligible, unless 
where the gift and acceptance of the child have taken place 
before the completion of the fifth year and before tonsure. 
There has been a comparatively recent decision (c) in the*" 
Allahabad High Court, to the effect that under the Dattaka" ] 
Mimansa an adoption is valid so long as the boy is below 
six years of age ; and in the judgment an opinion was 
expressed in favour of the age of the upanayana being tbe 
material date, and its performance the sole bar to adoption in 
the case of the three higher castes. 

Even as regards the upa/nayana itself being a fatal bar to 
adoption, Mr. Ellis (d), as quoted by Sir T. Strange, says, 
speaking of an adoption in Southern India: — "With respect 
to the ineligibility of a person for adoption, on whom the 
upanayana rites have been performed, it is much disputed : the 

(o) Dattaka MiioanBa, section IV., veraaB '22, et leq. 

(6) ColebrooWs Digest, Book V., Chap. IV., iwotiOQ VIII., verM2T3,ii 

(c) GoDga Sahai v. Lekhraj Singh, I. L. B. 9 All., 312. 

id) Straage's Hindu Law, vol. XL , p. 104. 
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more correct, because the more reasonable opinion would appear 
to be that he is eligible if of the same gotra ; ineligible if of a 
different gotra from the adopter ; for if of the same gotra, the 
datta homam, though proper, is not necessary : if of a different 
gotra, the datta-hoTnara is necessary, and it cannot be performed 
on one who, by the rites of the upanayana, has been defini- 
tively established in his natural gotra." Local usage would 
readily remove this bar to adoption. And where a child does 
not pass from one gotra to another, there is very little reason in 
its favour; for adoption within the gotra is facilitated and 
encouraged by the Hindu law-givers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Effect of Adoptiom. , > 

The affect of a. Kribrima adoption— ^The rights of inheritanoe acquired 
thereby — Effect of dattaka adoption — Bights of adopted eon in his 
natural famil}' — Sapiodaahip of adapted son in hia new golra — His 
rights of lineal succession^Of collateral eiicceesioii~Of euccession to 
cognatoa— His rights of inheritance ex parte malenid — Loaa of heritable 
right in hiB nataral family — Effect of an invalid adoption. 

The last point to be considered in reference tu adoption is the 
legal effects of the rite or contract upon the atatui and heritable 
rights of the adopted child. As respects the Kritriina adopted 
son it has been already pointed out that that mode of adoption 
does not effect a transfer from one family to another. Accord- 
ingly it has been held (a) that a son so adopted retains the 
right of succession and of presenting the funeral cake iu his 
natural family, while he also acquires the same rights in his 
adoptive family. The son, therefore, of such adopted child can 
succeed to the estate of his natural father's brother. 

The acquired rights of inheritance of a Kritrima son in hia 
adoptive family are strictly limited, the notion of a personal 
contract between father and son not being lost sight of. He- 
does not become heir to his adoptive father's father, wife, or 
collateral relation or wife's relations (b). He does not transmit 
any heritable right in the adoptive family to his heirs; the 
contract being with himself and not with his representatives (c). 



(a) MuBBt Depeov. Oowreeahunker, Sel Rep., voL III., p. 3 

(b) Shibo Koeree v. Joogan Singh, S S. W. R., 15S. 
(<) Juawant Singh d. Doolee Chund, 25 S. W. R., 365. 
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more correct, beco/uae the more reasonable opinion would appear 
to be that he is eligible if of the same gotra ; ineligible if of a 
different gotra from the adopter ; for if of the same gotra, the 
datta Jumiam, though proper, is not necessary : if of a di£ferent 
gotra, the datta-hoTnara is necessary, and it cannot be performed 
on one who, by the rites of the wpanayana, has been defini- 
tively established in his natural gotra!* Local usage would 
readily remove this bar to adoption. And where a child does 
not pass from one gotra to another, there is very little reason in 
its favour; for adoption within the gotra is facilitated and 
encouraged by the Hindu law-givers. 
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The effect of a Kritrima adoption— The righta of inheriUnee a/^quiced 
thereby — Effact of dattaka adoption— Rights of adopted eon in hia 
na.turBl famil; — Sapindaehip of adopted eon in liis new j^otra — Hia 
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cognates — Hia righta of inheritance ex parte ma'emd — Lobs of heritable 
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The last point to be considered in reference to adoption is the 
legal effects of the rite or contract upon the statu^t and heritable 
rights of the adopted child. As respects the Kritrima adopted 
son it has been already pointed out that that mode of adoption 
does not effect a transfer from ono family to another. Accord- 
ingly it has been held (a) that a son so adopted retains the 
right of succession and of presenting the funeral cake in hia 
natural family, while he also acquires the aame rights in his 
adoptive family. The son, therefore, of such adopted child can 
succeed to the estate of his natural father's brother. 

The acquired rights of inheritance of a Kritrima son in hia 
adoptive family are strictly limited, the notion of a personal 
contract between father and son not being lost sight of. He 
does not become heir to his adoptive father's i'ather, wife, or 
collateral relation or wife's relations (b). He does not transmit 
any heritable right in the adoptive family to liis heirs ; the 
contract being with himself and not with bis representatives (c), 

(o) Muist Depeoii. Gowreeahunker, Sel Rep., voL III., p. 307, (new od.) 410, 
(i) Shibo Koeree v. Joogun Singh, 8 S. W. R., 155. 
(c) Juiwant Singh v. Doolee Chund, 25 S. W. R., 255. 
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more correct, hecauae the rnore reasonable opinion would appear 
to be tlip,t he is eligible if of the same gotra ; ineligible if of a 
dlfferenjt gotra from the adopter ; for if of the same gotra, the 
datta homam, though proper, is not necessary : if of a diflferent 
gotra, the datta-horaarri is necessary, and it cannot be performed 
on one who, by the rites of the upanayana, has been defini- 
tively established in his natural gotra." Local usage would 
readily remove this bar to adoption. And where a child does 
not pass from one gotra to another, there is very little reason in 
its favour; for adoption within the gotra is facilitated and 
encouraged by the Hindu law-givers. 
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Th£ last point to be considered in reference tu adoption is the 
legal effects of the rite or contract upon the atatui and heritable 
rights of the adopted child. As respects the Kritrima adopted 
aoB it has been already pointed out that that mode of adoption 
does not efl'ect a transfer from one family to another. Accord- 
ingly it has been held (a) that a son so adopted retains the 
right of aucces-sion and of presenting the funeral cake in hia 
natural family, while he also acquires the same rights in bis 
adoptive family. The son, therefore, of such adopted child can 
succeed to the estate of his natural father's brother. 

The acquired rights of inheritance of a Kritrima son in hia 
adoptive family are strictly limited, the notion of a personal 
contract between father and pon not being lost sight of. He 
does not become heir to his adoptive father's father, wife, or 
collateral relation or wife's relations (b). He does not transmit 
any heritable right in the adoptive family to his heirs; the 
contract being with himself and not with his representatives (c). 

(a)MuBBtDepeot'. Gowreeshunker, Sel Rep., vol. III., p. 307, (new ed.) HO, 
(6) Shibo Koecee v. Joogun Singh, 8 S. W. R., 155. 
(c) JuBwant Singh v. Dootee Chund, 26 S. W. R., 256. 
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It is chiefly necessary to attend t« those results which accrue 
when a. vaUd transfer of a child has been effected from one father 
to another, or from one gotra to another, by a complete dattaka 
adoption. Such a child ceases to have any connection with the 
natural family, or father, except so far as he is affected by the 
prohibition to contract marriage therein ; and also by the days 
and season's of mourning. He is incapable of performing the 
fungral rites of his natural father, and (a) ceases to have any 
claim upon the family or. estate. It is said that the Dattaka 
sou ia prohibited from nian-ying not only within certain degrees 
in the family of his natural father, hut totally in that gotra. 
He ia bound to perform the exequial ritcB to his adopted father, 
and he is entitled to succeed to his estate, not merely lineally, 
but also collaterally, in the same way as he would have 
succeeded hud lie been a natural son. According to Mr. 
Sutherland, he also represents the leal legitimate son (b) in 
relationship to his adoptive mother ; and her ancestry are his 
maternal grandsires. 

Thus the sapindaship of the adopted son is the fii*st question 
to be disposed of. First, the consanguineal connection involved 
in that term, Secondly, the connection by the pinda or funeral 
cake. The sapindaship (c) arising from consanguinity cannot 
be broken ; to that extent the relationship of the adopted child 
to his natural parent's family eontinnes; but with regard to 
connection by funeral oblations the severance from the natural 
parents is complete. Upon this subject the text of Vrihat 

(it) Dattaka MimansB, section YI., vcraee 6 ar.d 7. 

MoDU next propounde another rule : — "A given eon muBt never claim the 
family and estate of liia natural father. The funeral cake loUov/a the family 
and estate, but of him who has (fiven away his eon the obsequies fail." 

" The son given must never claim his natural father's family and estate. 
Thus the obsequies, that is the funeral repast, which would have besn per- 
formed by the son given, fails of him who hus given away his son." 

Dattaka Chandnka, section II., verses IS, 19; Sutherland's Synopeie, 
Head IV. : Tjavostha Darpona, p. 887. 

(i) Sutherland's Synopsis, Head IV. 

{c) VyavMtha Darpana, p. 889. 
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Menu may be quoted : "Sons given, purchased, and the rest 
retain relations otsapinda to the natural father as extending 
the fifth and seventh degrees." In the Dattaka Mimansa (a) 
it is explained that the meaning of this passage is, that a 
consanguineal connection only with the natural family, and 
not connection by the pinda, or funeral cake, remains. On 
the other hand, no consanguineal tie is formed' with the 
adoptive family ; the sapiTidaship which results from adojjjion 
is solely a connection by means of the pinda, or funeral cake. 
That connection, it will be seen, extends to only three 
degrees, while the consanguineal tie extends to seven. When, 
therefore, we come to enquire what are the prohihitiona as to 
marriage, and the rules as to days of impurity which affect 
the adopted son in his new family, they will extend only to 
the third degree (6), that being the limit of the relationship 
formed by adoption. In (c) the adoptive family, the rulea 
which regulate the son's oblation of the funeral cake, impurity 
on occasions of births and deaths, and disability to contract 
marriage, all stand on the same footing It must, however, be 
recollected that this can only apply in all its strictness where 
the adopted son passes from one gotra to another. Whatever 
sanguineal connection there was originally with the adoptive 
family, will, of course, remain. 

It is said by Menu (d) that a son of any description must 
be anxiously adopted by a man destitute of male issue, for 
the sake of the funeral cake, water, and solemn rites, and for 
the celebrity of his name. The adopted son, therefore, pro- 
vided (e) he is not displaced by a subsequently bom legitimate 



I 



(a) Dattaka Miroanea, Section VI., veree 10. 

(6) Dttlaka Mimansa, Section VI., VBrae32tf nej.— When a dattnia b 
pme«eB from one ^Ira Co another, there i 
family of the nr ' ' " 



Btural faChei' ; aee Dabtttka Chandrika, Section iV, 



(c) Sutherlond'a Hynojiais, Not« tx. -, Uattaka Min 

[d] Dattaka Cbandrika, Section I., verse 3. 
{e) Dattaka Chandrika, Section III., verse 1. 



1. Section VIII. 
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BOH, performs the adopter' a funeral obaec[uies, the sixteen 
shraddkas, commencing with the first and ending with the 

■ sapindikarana, the ekoddista skraddha, and the parvana 
ahraddha (a). This latter, however, he does not, like the 
legitimate son, perform oq the anniversary of the day of death. 
He also presents ohlations to the father and other ancestors of 
his adoptire mother only (&), for he is capable of performing 
the funeral rites of that mother only. This duty is limited to 
the wife of the adopter (c) by whom he was received in 
adoption ; if he were adopted by the husband alone, and not 
exclusively to any one wife, then he performs the parvana 
ahraddha ia honour of the ancestors of all such wives. 

The right of the adopted son to succeed lineally in the 
family of his adoptive &ther is undisputed. 

The right to inherit from his collaterals in the same family 
was first established in 1807 in the case of Hhamchunder and 
Koodercb under v. Navayui Dibet, in which a double adoption 
had not been disallowed (rf). The question submitted to the 
Pundits was " in the case of two adopted sons of a common 
adoptive father, can one, on the decea.se of the other, succeed 
to his property as his collateral heir?" The answer was in 

t the affirmative, and the Court decreed in accordance with it. 
The question of collateral succession in its more general 

f form, — viz., to the estate of the collateral relations of the 
father, came on lor discussion a few years later in the case 
of GrourhuiTee Kubraj v. Rutoasuree Debia (e), where the 
Pundits, dissenting from the Dayahiiaga, concurred with many 



(a) Vyavastha Darpana, 

(b) DatUka Cbandrika, Section UL, 
, Section VI. 



Ani see Post, Chap. XVni. 



el7. 



(c) Dsttaka Mimani 
adoptive mother only 

the rest : for the rule regarding tlie (laternal 
matamal grandsires of adapted eons. 

(d) Select Reports, Vol. I., p. 20B, (new ed.) 279, affirmed 

(e) 6 Sel. R«p., 203. 



—The forefathefE of the 
idBires of sons given, and 
equally applicable to the 

Knapp, 55. 
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r previous vyavasthas which established the adopted son's 
coUateral succession according to the law promulgated by 
Menu. 

And in another case (a) the Court held that the daughter of 
an adopted son could inherit from her father's adoptive 
collateral relatives. It cited, with approbation, a vyavaatha 
of the Pundits {b) to the effect "that a valid adbpted son 
must be considered as a member of the gotiu of his adopting 
father, and legally entitled to the property of his adopting 
father's sapindas." 

But in ruling that an adopted son succeeds collaterally as 
well as lineally in the family of his adoptive father, it stated 
that the ruling was limited to succession to the property of 
sapindas, agnates to the adaptive father; with respect to 
bandhus or cognate relations, the ruling had no concern, 
the question not arising before them. This was the third 
case in which the Sudder Court, administering the Hindu 
law of Bengal, had disregarded the authority of the Dayabhaga 
on this point. In later cases (c) it has been held that, beyond 
all doubt, an adopted son succeeds collaterally, as well as 

I lineally, to the inheritance within the family of his adoptive 
father. And as regards cognates in the adoptive family, 
the right of the adopted son to succeed to them has not 
many years ago been decided in his favour by the Privy 
Council {d). 
Next a.s to his rights of inheritance ex parte Tnatemd. 
According to Mr. Sutherland (e) he represents tljp real 
legitimate son not merely in his relationship to his 
w 
(') 
fcl 
Guru 
M 
: 



(a) Lokenalh Ro; r. Shamaaoondery, S. D. Dec. (185S), p. 1: 
(6) Select Report*, Vol. VI., p. 203. 



((f) Pitdma Coamari Debi i 
(e) Sutb. Sjn. Head four. 



. P.C., p. 100. 
, The Court of Wards, L B. S Ind. App.. 229. 
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adoptive father and his paternal ancestors, but also in re- 
lationship to his adoptive mother aod her paternal ancestors. 
Such rule is founded on the authority both of the Dattaka 
Himansa (a) and of the Dattaka Chandrika (6), The former 
lays it down that the forefathers of the adoptive mother only 
are also the maternal ancestors of sons given ; but that an 
adopted Son forms no relationship to his adoptive mother's 
maternal ancestors. The latter authority aho lays it down 
that the dattaka adopted son presents oblations to the father 
and the other paternal ancestors of his adoptive mother only, 
for he is only capable of performing the funeral rites of that 
mother. Both authors, therefore, exclude all relationship of 
such child to the adoptive mother's co-wife and her ancestors. 

It may here be remarked that, as a man's right to adopt 
is as respects his wives absolute, it follows that, if lie adopts 
generally, that is, to himself, both or all his wives become, 
by virtue of that act, adoptive mothers. But there is no 
text or primitive ride of law which prevents a husband 
from joining one wife, to the exclusion of any other wife 
he may have with him in the act of adoption. Nor is 
there any rule which expressly permits it. So far as such 
a rule is recognised, it follows that that wife only who joins 
in the adoption becomes an adoptive mother (e). And further, 
with regard to a permission to adopt, it follows that that 
widow alone who has authority from her husband can become 
an adoptive mother ; the co-widows have no relatiunahip to 
the adopted child. 

The adopted son's right of inheritance, ex pai-te Tnaterrbd, 
was in the case of Teencourie Chatterjee v. Dinonath Banerjee (d) 
limited to the mother's stridhana, and stated not to include her 
estate derived from her paternal ancestors ; and a Full Bench 

(o) Section VI., v. 50. (6) Dattaka Chandrika, Section in., v. 17. 

(c) See KaBhesharee v. Graeschutider Lahoree, S. W. R. {1S64), 71. 

(d) 3 S. W. B., 49. 
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in Braigal decided that he cannot succeed to the estate of hia 
adoptive maternal grandfather in priority to male collaterals (a) ; 
although it had been previously decided that the relations of an 
adoptive mother inherit the property of her adopted son, just as 
they would inherit the property of her natural son (6). But 
the Allahabad High Court practically decided that an adopted 
son had all the rights of a natural bom son, and woirid succeed 
in the maternal line, taking the estate which descended from 
hia' mother's father (c). A Calcutta case adopted that view and 
the Privy Council in appeal affirmed it (rf) ; and in Bengal it 
has since been held that the adopted son of one daughter and 
the natural son of another daughter shared equally the estate 
of the maternal grandfather (e). 

It ia, however, quite clear that an adopted son loses all claim 
upon the family and estates of his natural parents. He has uo 
title to succeed therein, either lineally or collaterally. Nor 
have the members of the family, which he has quitted, any title 
to succeed to the estate left by him or his heirs. They are 
entire strangers to his estate, ancestral or self-acquired. In 
Madras, an attempt was unsuccessfully made by the natural 
relations of an adopted child to make out a title by inheritance 
to his property (/). It was held that all rights of inheritance 
between him and them had been extinguished by the complete 
severance which had taken place. 

Where a son is born, after the parents have received a cliild 
in adoption, according to some copies of the texts of Katyayana, 
and according to the authority of Vasishta (g), such iidopted 

(a) Morun Mojee Debia v, Bejoy Kiehon OoBBamar, Satb. F. B. B., p. 121. 

(b) a. D. A. (1S59), p. xim. 

(e) Sham Kuar v. Oaya, I. L. R. 1 AU., 256. 

(il\ Kali Eomul v. Uma Shiinkur, L. R. 10 I. A., 13S. 

(c) Surjokant Nundi v. Mobesch under, I. L. R. 9 Cat, TO. 

{/) See SfinivMa Ayyangar v. Kuppan Ayvangar, Mud. H. C. R., 
Vol L, p. 180. 
(ij) Daltakft Chandrika, a. V., versM 16, 17. 
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more correct, because the more reasonable opinion would appear 
to be tlijtt he is eligible if of the same gotra ; ineligible if of a 
diflferent goira from the adopter ; for if of the same gotra, the 
datta Icmam, though proper, is not necessary : if of a different 
gotra, the datta-homam is necessary, and it cannot be performed 
on one who, by the rites of the wpanayana, has been defini- 
tively established in his natural gotra!* Local usage would 
readily remove this bar to adoption. And where a child does 
not pass from one gotra to another, there is very little reason in 
its favour; for adoption within the gotra is facilitated and 
encouraged by the Hindu law-givers. 
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Tbe last point to be considered in reference tu adoption is the 
legal effects of the rite or contract upon the statut and heritable 
rights of the adopted child. As respects the Kritrima adopted 
son it has been already pointed out that that mode of adoption 
does not efi'ect a transfer from one family to another. Accord- 
ingly it has been held (a) that a son so adopted retains the 
right of HuccessioQ and of presenting the funeral cake in his 
natural family, while he also acquires the same rights in his 
adoptive family. The sou, therefore, of such adopted child can 
succeed to the estate of his natural father's brother, 

The acquired rights of inheritance of a Kritrima son in his 
adoptive family are strictly limited, the notion of a personal 
contract between father and son not being lost .sight of. He' 
does not become heir to his adoptive father's father, wife, or 
collateral relation or wife's relations (b). He does not transmit 
any heritable right in the adoptive family to his heirs; the 
contract being with himself and not with his representatives (c). 



(r) Muest Uepeov. Gowreeshunker, Sel Rep., vol. III., p. 307, (ne 
lb) Shibo Koeree v. Joogun Singh, S S. W. R., 1S5. 
iO JuEwant Singh v. Doolee Chund, 25 S. W. R., 266. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Law of Succession. 

SuooasaioQ by Burvivorahip — Modified by the doctrine of representation — 
Rights by survivorahip paramouat to tho»e of creditors of the deceased — 
Depends on atatue of the family and the nature of the property — Effect 
of survivorship on tbo rights of the nidow and of crcditorK— The 
SbivBgunga case — Two courses of descenb in the eatne family — Suc- 
cession M impartible estate. 

Succession under Hindu la-w is by survivorship or by 
inheritaDce. Succession by survivorship is the rule with regard 
to joint families under the Mitakshara, where the property 
belongs to the family, the members of which are constantly 
changing aa successive births and deaths occur. Succession by 

I inheritance is the rule in reference to all property which is held 
in severalty by an absolute title, whether it was self acquired, 
or, as in Bengal, held jointly with others, but by a separata title 
as regards each separate and defined share ; or, as under the 
Mitakshara, by the last surviving coparcener. 
The earliest form, therefore, of succession is by survivorship ; 
the only remaining traces of which are to be found in the law 
of the Mitakshara. By that law the property of the family 
vests in all its male members to the third degree, with the 
occasional exception of some one of them, who may be under a 
legal disability to hold or exercise proprietary rights. The 
parcenership of each member commences with his birth, his 
rights, however, dating back to the moment of conception. In 
the same way it terminates with death, or with any other 
event which in law prevents a man from being the owner of 
t d I 
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property. And thereupon the surviving male members of the 
family become the owners of its estate by the strictest applica- 
tion of the doctrine of survivorship ; their relations to one 
another in respect of the share to which each will be entitled 
on partition being modified by applying the doctrine of 
individual representation. 

In this way it cannot be said that the law of inhA'itance has 
no application to joint families under the Mitakshara, Though 
the immediate result is that all the existing male members 
continue to be the joint owners, yet their relative rights inter ae, 
that is, the shares to which they will be severally entitled on a 
partition being effected, are modified by the law of inheritance. 
So long as they are all sons of the same father they will be 
entitled on partition to equal shares ; as each son dies his sons 
will be entitled to divide his shai'e equally between them ; in 
case he leaves no male issue his surviving brothers, but not 
their descendants whilst one brother survives, will divide his 
share to the exclusion of his widow, who will be entitled to 
maintenance only. Strictly speaking, therefore, the succession 
by survivorship lasta only till partition is effected. The rights 
of the members of the family at partition, and also with a view 
to partition, are determined by the law of inheritance, except 
so far as, in particular cases, succession by survivorship has 
excluded succession by inheritance. 

The extent to which it does so ia for all practical purposes 
very limited ; though it constitutes the chief point of difference 
between the Bengal and Mitakshara schools. The right by 
survivorship is sufiicient to exclude the right of any creditor of 
the deceased, and in some parts of India even of his purchaser 
to follow the share of his debtor, unless he has obtained a charge 
thereon by legal process. The right by survivorship is para- 
tuount to such claims while the right by inheritance would 
be subject to them. The extent to which succession by 
survivorship still excludes succession by inheritance 

s. 2 
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representation is explained in a judgraent of the High Court of 
Bengal in the Full Bench decision of the case of Sadabart 
Prasad Sahu v. Foolbaah Koer {a) : "According to the Mitak- 
shaia. law, if a member of a joint undivided family dies without 
a son, and leaving a brother, his widow does not take his share 
by descent. If he leaves a son. the son takes by descent ; but 
if h© leav^ only a widow the survivors take by survivorship, 
and^they hold the property which they take by survivorship 
legally and equitably for themselves, and not in trust for the 
heirs of the deceased. The heirs of the deceased have no interest 
either legally or equitably in the share which passes by surviviir- 
. ship to the surviving co-sharer. That will be made very clear if 
yea suppose the ease of a joint family consisting of a father and 
two sous and two uncles, the brothers of the father, taking 
property by descent from the father of the fatlier and of the 
two uncles. The father and the two sons take one-third, and 
the two uncles each take one-thii'd ^that is, they take that 
which, upon partition, would be allotted. Then suppose that 
3 of the sons dies without issue, leaving a widow, such 
widow, according to the Mitakshara law, would not take his 
ahase in the estate. Then the question is, would it go to the 
*. person who would be heir if the widow was dead or had not 
existed? .It clearly does not go to the heir, because the heir 
would be the surviving brother and not the father. If it woidd 
go to the heir, the surviving brother would take the whole of 
the interest of the deceased brother, but the law is that it goes 
^^' by survivorship,- and the survivors take legally and equitably for 
^Bpi themselves, a^d not in trust for the brother of the deceased. 
^^M Neither the ijidow of the deceased nor his brother would take 
^^M any intei'est by inheritancfe' from the deceaaed in the joint family 
^H estate." 

^^H Accordingly succession by survivorship, where it really takes 

^^^P elfect in regulating the rights of individuals, depends upon two 

I 



(H) 3B. L. R. (P. B.). p. 34. 
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circunistancea — -viz,, the status 
the proprietary interest wliieh 
the family were joint and the estate were held under Mitak- 
ehara law by coparceaers as joint estate, and a coparcener died 
without male issue, the succession will be by survivorship pure 
and simple. If the deceased copareener left male issue, the 
law of inheritance will determine what shares such is'Sue wilt he 
entitled to upon partition. Jf he left self-acquired estate^ the 
law of inheritance and not survivorship will apply to it at the 
moment of death. 

It is the right of the widow of the deceased, or of his creditors, 
which is chiefly affected by the question whether his property 
passes by survivorship or by inheritance. Under Mitakshara 
law the widow has no interest in such of her husband's property 
BE passes by survivorship. When he dies without male issue 
and separated from hi.s brethren, then her title to succeed is by 
inheritance and is prior to that of separated collateral heirs. 

The widow's right is discussed in the second chapter of the 
Mitakshara, which declares the correct law to be that (a) 
" when a man who was separated from his co-heirs and not 
reunited with them dies, leaving no male issue, his widow, if 
chaste, takes the estate, in the first instance," 

On the other hand, the author of the Dayabhaga (e. XI.), dis- 
cussing the same texts as the Mitakshara and others to the 
same effect, rejects the notion of a right by survivorship alto- 
gether, and also the doctrine whidi limits .tlie widow's right of 
succession to the estates of her separated husband. 

The Shivagunga. case (b) is tlie leading authority upon the 
position of a Hindu widow under the Mitakphara^' The Privy 
Council held that her right was governed by the nature of the 
property and n»t by the utatua of the husband ; in other words 

(a) Mitakshara, Chap, II., 8, 1, v, 30. 

(6) Kattamo Nauchoor v. Rajah of Shivagunga, 2 3. W. R. P.C., 31. 
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it depended not upon whether he was joint in other respects 

with his brethren, hut upon whether the estate which his souless 
widow claimed to inherit had been held by hitn separately or 
in coparcenary. 

Consequently two courses of descent may exist to the same 
person. His estate held in coparcenary will, on failure of male 
issue, pass^jy survivorship to his coparceners; his estate self- 
acquired, or otherwise held in severalty, will on failure of male 
issue pass by inheritance to his widow. This rule is an old one, 
but after some conflict of opinion it was finally established by 
the Privy Council. They said that two courses of descent may 
obtain on a part division of joint property; relying on a 
passage in Macnaghten's Hindu Law (a) in these words: 
'According to the more correct opinion, where there is an 
undivided residue, it is not subject to the ordinary rules 
of partition of joint property. In other words, if, at a general 
partition, any part of the property was left joint, the widow of 
a deceased brother will not participate, notwithstanding the 
separation, but such undivided residue will go exclusively to 
the brother.' They proceeded :— 

" Again, it is not pretended that, on the death of the acquirer 
of separate property, the separately acquired property falls into 
the common stock, and passes like ancestral property. On the 
contrary, it is admitted that, if the acquirer leaves male issue, 
it will descend as separate property to that issue down to the 
third generation. Although, therefore, when there is male 
issue, the family property and the separate property " ould not 
descend to different persons — they would descend in a different 
way, and with different consequences, the sons taking their 
father's share in the ancestral projierty, subject to all the rights 
of the coparceners in that property, and his self-acquired pro- 
perty, free from those rights. The course of succession would 
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not be the same for the family estate and the separate estate ; 
and it is clear, therefore, that, according to the Hindu law, there 
need not be unity of heirship, 

" But to look more closely into the Hindu law. When pro- 
perty belonging in common to a united Hindu feimily has been 
divided, the divided shares go in the general course of descent 
of separate property. Why, it may well be asked, should not 
the same rule apply to property which, from its first acquisition, 
has always been separate ? We have seen from the parage 
already quoted from Macnaghten's Hindu Law that, when a 
residue is left undivided upon partition, what is divided goes as 
separate property, what is undivided follows the family pro- 
perty — that which remains as it was, devolves in the old line ; 
that which is changed and becomes separate, devolves in the 
new line. In other words, the law of suceeasion follows the 
nature of the property and the interest in it." 

It follows then from this, that the right hy survivorship 
depends both upon the status of the family and also the nature 
of the estate. It obtains only in joint families under Mitak- 
shara law, and in regard to joint estate. If an estate has been 
self-acquired by one, the other members of the joint family have 
no interest in it and cannot claim by survivorship. An im- 
partible estate, however, may be joint as well as separate (a). 
It ie not the separate enjoyment but the separate title to which 
the law looks in deciding between the rival claim of the widow 
and the surviving coparceners. This discussion clearly brings 
out the slight degree in which the principle of succession by 
survivorship, the normal principle amongst communities like 
the Hindu joint family, still retains any influence over the 
devolution of property. It is treated by the Privy Council as 
one which merely tends to quahfy the rule which gives the 
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inheritance to widows ; its operation is merely an exception to 
that of the ordinary law of Hindu inheritance, which in the 
time of Jimutavahana, was exclusively based upon religious 
doctrine, without any exception in favour of survivorship, 
regardless of the ordinary usage of the communal system. 

Succession by survivorship applies only to Mitakshara joint 
families while they continue joint ; and in its practical conse- 
quences interposes the rights of the survivors between the 
deceased member and those who would have had either by 
inheritance or contract claims against his estate if it had been 
separate. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 
The Law of Inheritance. . 

Law ot bhe ebraddha^~DiQerences between the Dajabhftga and the Mitak- 
ihara on inheritance-^SBpindaship aader the two BchooU — Connection 
throngh tbe pinda explained — Limits of the sapinda conneotion — Its 
collateral branches — Sapindaahip of women — BandhuB — Saculyas — 
SamanodakaB — Nature of the sbraddha — ^Brief account of the ceremoDies 
— Parvana Bhraddha— Sapindikarana. 

The law of the sbraddha is said to be the key of the whole 
Hindu law of inheritance. Yet it ia stated, upon high 
authority (a), that there is scarcely a trace in the unwritten 
customs of Hindus of the existence of the doctrine which now 
prevails — viz., that of spiritual benefit to the deceased deter- 
mining the order of succession to his estate. However that may 
be, it is a doctrine which is common to all the existing schools of 
Hindu law, and is the basis upon which the law of the Dayabhaga, 
the latest development of that law, exclusively rests. And it 
may easily be conjectured that an early innovation upon the 
archaic type of the family with ita rights of survivorship, one 
of the first results of individual energy beginning to break loose 
from the trammels of the corporate system, was the introduction 
of a rule, by which the lineal male descendants succeeded to 

(a) Maine's Villape CommunitieB, p. 53. " I have beea aeaured from manj 
quarters that one sweeping theory, which dominutea the whole codified law, 
can borelf be traced in the unwritten customs. It sounda like a .jeet to say 
that, according to the principles of Hindu law, property is regarded as the 
meaDB of paying a man's funeral esipen^ef, but this is not ao very nntrue of 
the written law concerning which the most dignilied of the Indian Courts baa 
recently laid down, after an elaborate examination of all the authorities, that 
the right of inheritance, according to Hindu law, is wholly r^ulated with 
relerence to the spiritual benefits to be conferred on the deceased proprietor." 
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the place or interest of a deceased member of a joint family 
by a title paramount to the general right by survivorship. 

It must be recollected that the rules which regulate the 
devolution of property by inheritance amongst Hindus are, 
at the present day, based upon the same principle in all the 
ecliools — viz., that of spiritual benefit. The chief points of 
difference laetween them, to which it is important to pay 
attention in order to understand the general scope and spirit 
of the existing Hindu law of inheritance, are the following : 

First of all, there is the retention of a right of the older 
form of succession by survivorship in the Mitakshara joint 
family, the nature and extent of ■which has been explained. 

Secondly, the preference of particular schools for certain 
special texts, to meet the case of particular persons. 

Thirdly, there is some recognition of the claims of blood 
relationship by the older school, in which the term "sapinda" 
denotes consanguinity as well a;* connexion by funeral obla- 
tions. But in the Bengal school, at least for purposes of 
inheritance, the relationship denoted by the word " sapinda " 
is exclusively that of connexion by the funeral cake — i.e., 
the relationship between those who give, receive, and partici- 
pate in the same funeral offerings. 

Fourthly, the more general exclusion of females by the 
later school from the order of auccession, and the refusal to 
them of absolute proprietary interest. In the older form of 
the law, although females were as a body postponed to the 
males of a family, still they, in their turn, took in preference 
to the members of a different family ; and it would appear 
that they took a larger proprietary right than is now accorded 
to them. The order of succession became more lavourable 
to the heritable classes of males, as the doctrine of spiritual 
hene&t prevailed. 

Fifthly, the mode in which the successive classes of heiia 
are arranged. Under the Mitakshara the cognates as a body, 
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that ia those relations who are membera of a different family 
from the deceased, are postponed to the gentiles or those «{ 
the same family. In the Dayabhaga, the classes of heirs we 
Sapindas, Sakulyas and Samanodakas. In each class there 
are memhera of a different family or families from that of 
the deceased. That circumstance, however, though it affects 
the internal arrangement of each class, does not in* any other 
way determine the order of priority. A Sapmda sprung of a 
different family will talce precedence of a Sahulya sprung of 
the same family. 

These are the chief points in which the existing schools 
differ from each other. The author of the Dayabhaga is the 
most determined as well as the latest exponent of the principle 
upon which the law of succession and inheritance le avowedly, 
and in the Bengal school exclusively, based. And, accordingly, 
in treating of that law in detail, it is convenient to do so 
by the light of his treatise, pointing out from time to time 
the variations between his doctrines, which belong to the 
most advanced school of Hindu law, and those of other schools 
which still retain some of the older usages. 

To understand the principles and order of succession by 
inheritance according to the Dayabhaga it is necessary to under- 
stand the relationship which is constituted by connection 
through the plnda or foneral cake. 

The definition of sapinda may be taken from Mr. Justice 
Dwarkanath Mitter in his judgment delivered in the case of 
Amrita Kumari Debi v, Liikhinarayan Chuckerbutty (a), in 
which the position of sister's son, as a bandfiu, and therefore 
as an heir, was declared. He says : " It is a well-known 
principle of Hindu law, recognised in all the schools current 
in the country, that the relaticm of sapinda exists not only 
between the immediate giver and the immediate recipient 

{a) 2 Bengal Uw Beporta, F. B., p. 33. 
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of funeral ablatio as, but also between those who are 
bound to offer them to a commou ancestor or auceatora. 
This principle is based upon the theory aceording to which 
Kjh a Bindu is supposed to participate after his death in 
■the funeral oblatious that are offered by any one of hia 
surviving relations to some common ancestor, to whom he 
himself was bound to offer them while liviny ; and hence it 
is that the man who gives the oblations and the man who 
recerres them, and the man wto participates in them, are all 
recognised as sapindas of each other. Thus, for example, 
brothers are not required to perform the obsequies of each 
other, but they are nevertheless sapindas, being connected 
with each other through the medium of the oblation which 
they are resjiectively bound to offer to their common ancestors. 
The same rule holds good in the case of the brother's son, and 
in fact of every aapinda who does not stand in a direct line of 
asceni or descent with the deceased proprietor himself." 

Connection through the pinda, therefore, denotes relation- 
ship through giving, receiving or participating in funeral 
oblations offered to a deceased ancestor. From the earliest 
period of Hindu history the obligation to present funeral 
offerings extended to the ancestor in three degrees (a). " To 
three," says Menu, " must libations of water be made, to three 
must oblations of food be presented ; the fourth in descent is 
the giver of those offerings, but the fifth has no concern with 
them," A Hindu, therefore, is bound to offer funeral oblations 
to his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather ; and also in 
right of his motber, and in the fulfilment of duties of sapindO' 
. ship which she is disqualified from discharging, but which 
she owes to her ancestors, he must also offer funeral oblations 
to her father, grandfather, and great-grandfather in the niale 
line. 

(•') Menu. IX. 186, aa cibed in DajabhaKa. Chap. XL, a. 6, v. 7. 
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In his turn lie la entitled to receive those oblations fi'oni 
his son, his grandson, and his ^'«at-grandsou in the male 
line, and also fitom his daughter's son, who offets them in 
right of his mother. 

So far with regard to the direct line, the limits of the 
relationship indude seven degrees, three in ascent and three 
in descent from the living proprietor in tha male line. It 
differs from the agnatic relationship in at lea-i^t two important 
particulars, namely, that there is a limit imposed both in the 
scale of ascent and descent teyond which you cannot trace 
this connection; and, secondly, the principle of midier est 
junia fam.ili<B is not observed, but the woman's duties of 
8apindas}dp devolve upon her son, and he is for those 
purposes included in his matf;nial family. But her sons are 
her only descendants who derive from her the connection 
through the pinda with her family; her daughters and her 
son's sons and daughters are all excluded. 

Then as respects collateral branches, connection by the 
pinda depends upon the same principle, and we have to 
ascertain who amongst them are bound to offer oblations to 
the same ancestor. For example, the proprietor's brothers 
and their song and grandsons all offer oblation to the father 
of the proprietor, and, therefore, they are included amongst 
his eapindas. His paternal uncles, again, and their sons 
and grandsons offer to his grandfather and great-grandfather ; 
BO also the brothers of his grandfather and their sons and 
grandsons offer to his great-grandfather. There is a limit 
therefore, in all directions, lineally and collaterally, to the 
connection between kindred by means of the funeral cake. 
The nearness or remoteness of that connection is measured 
by the nearness or remoteness of the common ancestor whose 
obsequies such kindred are hound to perform. 

The place which women occupy in reference to eapvndaskip 
is, perhaps, somewhat singular. They are the aapindas of all 
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with whom their brothers are sapiTulas. But their duties 
devolve upon their sons, who stand in their place, and are 
bound to offer funeral cakes to their fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers. Such sons, in consequence, include aa their 
BapiTidas all with whom their mother's brothers are sapindas, 
but they do not transmit to their descendants the duties or the 
connectioq, which terminate with them. 

Sapindas thus connected through a female are an exception 
to (he otherwise exclusively agnatic character of the aapiThda 
relationship. They are called bandkiLB, i.e., kinsmen sprung 
from a different family but allied by funeral oblations (a). 
These, according to the Mitakshara, are of three kinds, i.e., 
bandlLUS to the person himself, to his father, or to hia mother. 
Such enumeration, if exhaustive, would restrict the sajnnda 
relationship through a female within very narrow hmits. The 
Privy Council, in the case of Gridhari Lai Roy v. Government 
of Bengal (i), treated this restriction as arbitrary and incon- 
sistent with the definition as given in the Mitakshara, They 
ruled that a maternal uncle was ha/ndhu to the deceased, and 
the Full Bench of the High Court, by the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Mitter above referred to, ruled that the sister's son was 
bandku to the deceased Bandkus, therefore, by the Mitak- 
shara, as well as by the law of Bengal (c), where no doubt on 
the subject ever existed, include all sapindas whose relation- 
ship to one another is traced through a femalfe. They are 
necessarily a limited class, for the pinda relationship through a 
female terminates with her son, 

■ The lineal relations beyond the fourth degree in ascent or 
Z ■ descent, i.e., above the great-grandfather of the living proprietor, 
" ■; and also below his great-grandson, are not included in the list of 



(a) MitakBhara, Chap. II., b. B. 

{h) I Bengal Law Reporta, P.O., p. SL 

id See the Da;abhaga, Chap. XL, a. 6, vv. 13, U. 
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hia sapindas. But the great-grandfather was himself, when 
alive, the centre of a circle of sapindas which upwards included 
three generations of such ancestors, and extended downwards to 
include the living proprietor. Those three male ancestors in the 
degrees above the great-grandfather are not, however, sapindaa 
of the living proprietor, but stand towards him in a relationship 
denominated sanulyas. They and he are sapindas t» the same 
person in a line of ascent or descent, i.e., are the sapindas of the 
great-grandfather, and are therefore aamdyas of each other. 
Saculyaa, or distant kinsmea (o), are those who share the 
divided oblation, i.e., who share the remains of the oblation 
wiped off with /:wsd grasi^. They include, therefore, the three 
generations above and below those previously described an the 
sapiTidas of the living proprietor. They are ascertained upon 
the same principles as are applied to determine sapindas, 
extending the connection so that the living proprietor is 
seventh instead of fourth in ascent or descent. Such aaculyas 
are also termed his sapindas for some purposes. 

Last in order come the class of samanodakas, or kindred 
connected by a common libation of water, and they must be 
understood to reach to seven degrees beyond the kindred con- 
nected by funeral oblation of food ; or else, as far as the limits 
of knowledge as to birth and name extend. According to the 
text of the Mitakshara, " if there be none such " (alluding to 
kindred of the same family connected by funeral oblations) 
" the succession devolves on kindred connected by libations of 
water ; and they must be understood to reach to seven degrees 
beyond the kindred connected by funeral oblations of food ; or 

(a) Colebrooka'BDiBe8t,B.T.,Chap. VIII.,B.l,v.435. "Thofourth person 
and the reet ahare the remainB of the oblation wiped off with tuad grass ; the 
father and the reet ahare the funeral calcea ; the eeveath person is the giver 
of oblations ; the relation of aapiiiiiaii, or men connected bj the funeral 
cake, SKtende therefore to the seventh person, or sixth degree of ascent or 
descent." 

lb) See Mitakshara, Chap. II., s. 5. v. 6. 
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else, as far as the limits of knowledge as to birth and name 
extend. Accordingly, Vrihat Menu says, the relation of the 
sapindas, or kindred connected by the funeral oblation, ceases 
with the seventh person ; and that of savnav/idakas, or those 
connected by a common libation of water, extends to the four- 
teenth degree, or, as some aiBrm, it reaches as far as the 
meaning of birth and name extends, this is signified by gotra 
or the relation of family name." 

A word must be added as to the nature of the shraddha, or 
funeral obsequies, which form, as it were, the link which binds 
seven successive generations together, which determine the 
pinda relationship, which underlie the law of inheritance. 
These obsequies consist of oblations of food and libations of 
water, which it is the duty of a Hindu to offer to the manes of 
his ancestors, without which they will be tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and repulsed from a region of blias, while the 
eonless man will sink into^t, or the region of everlasting tor- 
ment. The presence of a son, natural or adopted, to perfcirm 
the ceremony is indispensable to its complete spiritual efEcacy, 
and occasions the anxiety which pervades the community for 
the possession of male offspring. In the Dattaka Mimansa it 
is said that a Brahmana, immediately on being horn, is produced 
a debtor in three obligations : to the holy saints, for the practice 
of religious duties ; to the gods, for the performance of sacrifice ; 
to his forefathers, for offspring. " By a son," says Menu, " a 
man obtains victory over all people ; by a son's son, he enjoys 
immortality ; and afterwards by the son of that grandson he 
reaches the solar abode " (a). The reason is added that without 
' him the obsequies would fail (A) ; the most significant rites of 

(a) 9 Menu, p. 137. 

(i) Sea Colebrooke's Digest, B. V.. Cliap. IX., a. 2, sL 514. "The first 
ritea mueC be perCurmed. ; but tbe last ritea shnll ooly be celebrated hy sans 
and the rest." Anil in a note it ia added " Tba first funeral ceremotiy ie tho 
cremation of the corpse ; the middle citea consieC in gatherinu; the ashea and 
performing tbe obsequies for a person recently deceaeod — tlieso extend to 
the lirBt annual shraddha ; tbe last ritea are tbe monthly, annual, and other 
obaequies for ancestors long sitioe deceased." 
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) ^raddha (a), i.e., the parvana shraddha, performed by 
those who succeed in the direct line, would fail ; and unaided by 
the puttra (son), the soul of the Hindu must sink into that put 
from wliich it is the province of the son to deliver him (a). 

The following account of the ceremony is derived from a 
paper contributed to the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researcliea, 
by Mr. Colebrooke (6). It commences with the preparation by 
the sons of a funeral pile, on a spot whicli is duly consecrated. 
Then follows the cremation, or burning, which is so managed 
that some of the bones remain for the subsequent ceremony of 
burning the ashes. Libations of water are offered to the 
deceased after the burning. Ten days of mourning (c) ensue, 
and then his son, or nearest kinsman, gathers his ashes and offers 
a 6/Lraddha, singly, for hira. Food is then distributed to the 
assembled Brakmnnas. Then spveiiding Icusa grass near the 
fragments of the repast, he distributes rice and sprinkles water 
thereon with suitable prayers, naming the deceased, and saying 
" may this oblation be accepta,ble to thee." He afterwards 
takes a cake or ball (pinda) of food, and presents it saying, 
" may tliis cake be acceptable to thee ; " and again sprinkles 
water on the ground to wash the oblations ; the priests offering 
salutations to the gods, and repeating texts. 

In these, the firet funeral obsequies, the object in view is to 
effect, by means of oblations, the re-embodying the soul of the 
deceased, after burning his corpse. The houses and persons of 
the mournere must then be purified ; aud after that, the second 
obsequies begin, the object of which is to raise the shade of the 

(a) Shamacb urn's Vyavaetha DarpnnA, p. 740. The substitute for a eon 
IB oeoeeasTf , notwitlistatidiiii; a widow's capacity to present the oblatioas of 
food and libations of water to the manes of her husband ; for Lha (ton is 
reiiuired chiedy to perform tlie pai'itaiia ihraddha to deliver the fnther from 
the h^l called "put," and to prolong hia ILneaga, which are beyond tlie 
capacity of a widow. 

(i) Vol. vn., pp. eM.'iea. 
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deceased from this world (where else it would coDtinue to roam 
amongst demons and evil spirits) up to heaven, and there beatify 
him, as it were, amongst the manes of his departed ancestors. 

These ceremonies, in honour of a single ancestor, are denomi- 
nated the ekadishta shradilha. They are offered, according to 
a note to Colebrooke's Digest, monthly, during the first year ; 
two extTa^ekraddhas being performed before the end of the 6th 
and 12th month respectively, making, with the ceremony of 
cremation and the final ceremo»y, sixteen sh^nddhas in all (a). 

The shraddka in honour of progenitors is termed parvana 
Bkraddha. It is the offering of a double set of oblations at the 
pai'va, viz,, three cakes to the father, paternal grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, and three to the mat«mal grandfather, his 
father and grandfather, and the remnants to each set of the 
three remoter ancestors of each line (6). It is in abeyance, and 
cannot be performed, after the death of their next male 
descendant, until the sapindilinrana in his honour have been 
performed. 

Tiie sapindiharana is the rite of associating the deceased 
with the manes of the departed ancestors by admixture of the 
pindas before described, and in strictness it should take place 
on the anniversary of the day of the death (c), and combines 

(a) Bee Colebrooke'a Digest, B. V., C. VIII., flection 1, b1. 399. " Sixteen 
shraddhaa must be performed for a Brahfnana recently deceased. The first 
on the day immedtatelj foIlowiDs tha period of mourning ; twelve motithlj 
oblations ; one additional ahradifha before the expiration of the eixth month ; 
another before the expiration of the year ; and lastly the sapinditarana, or 
firat annual obsequiea, performed on the anniversary of his death. Thsnce- 
forward, obaequiea should he annually celebrated for an ancestor on the date 
of his death, besides monthly skraiidfiaa and other oeremonies directed by 
Menu in the third chapter of his Institutes (See 3 Menu, 247). In Mithila 

id Bome other provinces, the obsequies for a Brahnana recently deceased 

e abridged, and by a fiction oomplet^d on the second day after mourning." 

(&) Sbamaohum's Vyavastha Darpana, p. 20. 

(c) Shamachurn's Vyavaetha Darpona, p. 898. Sapindiharana is the rite 
associating the deceased with the manes of the departed ancestors by 
admixture oi pindas (oblation balls or cakes of rice, &a.). It Bhonld etrictly 
take place on the annivereary of the day of death ; but in the case of the 
deceased leaving an only son, or no son, it may also be performed at any time 
within one year from the decenssd'e death after the performance of the 
fourteen monthly ahraddhaa called mojiHas. 
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the last ekodiahta shraddha, or obsequies performed singly for 
the deceased, with the parvana shraddha, or obsequies which 
the deceased was in the habit of offering in his lifetime to his 
three immediate ancestors in the male line — ^his father, grand- . 
father, and great-grandfather. Thenceforth the deceased is 
associated with his three ancestors, and the last obsequies 
have been paid to the great-grandfather ; and the next^parvand 
shraddha will be in honour of the deceased, his father, and grand- 
father. Previous to the performance of the sapindikarana 
the deceased is not denominated a "pitri" or departed 
ancestor (a). 

{a) For a description of it see Dattaka Mimansa, s. 6, note. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
On Lineal Inheritance. 



n based on spiritual benefit to the deceased — Lineal male 
—Per stirpca — Ill^itimate bqdb — Extent of their rights — 
The widow^ Several widowa — Condition aa to chaatity ^Rights of 
widow after re-marri^e — Daughter — Precedence amongst daughters 
under the MitakBhara and Bengal echoolH— Extent of the daughter's 
right — In Bombay — Daughters' sons — BandbuB in lineal descent— 
Mother — Ste p mother — Father — Grandparents. 

The doctrine of the Dayabhaga and of the treatises foundetl 
upon it, whose authority is current in Bengal, is that by con- 
siderations of spiritual benefit alone the whole order of succession 
is to be determined. Menu (a), it points out (6), bad empbati- 
cally declared ; — " To the nearest sapinda the inheritance next 
belongs." That the sapindaahip here meant is not consan- 
guinity but the tie of the pinda, which connects three genera- 
tions in ascent and three in the descending scale with the living 
proprietor, is shown by the direction contained in the preceding 
verse of Menu, who specifies the fourth in descent aa the giver 
of those oblations, and distinctly excludes the fifth in descent 
from being heir, because he is not connected by a single obla- 
tion ; excludes him, that is, so long as a person connected by a. 
single oblation, whether sprung from the father's or the mother's 
family, exists. The Dayabhaga denies in express terms that 
Menu's text — "to the nearest sapinda the inheritance next 
belongs" — was ever intended to indicate nearness of kin 

(») g Menu, V. 187. 

(i) Dayabhaga, Chap. XI., s, 6, v. 17. 
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according to the order of birtli (a) It concludes that the order 
of succession must be obtaiued by discriminating kinsmen 
according to the degrees of their proximity in their alliance by 
common oblations (6). For it is reasonable,' he adds, that the 
wealth which a man has acquired should be made beneficial to 
him by appropriating it according to the degree in which 
services are rendered to him. • 

A Full Bench judgment (c) of the High Court of Bengal, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Dwa.rkanath Mitter, establishes this 
doctrine as the basis of the order of succession. " It is beyond 
all dispute," he says, " that the whole of that portion of the 
Dayabhaga which is devoted to the subject is nothing but a 
mere elaboration of the doctrine of spiritual benefit. Every 
point for which a discussion is thought necessary is ultimately 
determined by that doctrine ; and it is by that doctrine that 
every difficulty is ultimately removed. The tests of Menu and 
various other Hindu sages are frequently cited, it is true, as the 
highest authorities on Hindu law ; but it is by the light of the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit that every one of those texts ia 
interpreted, and it is by that light that every discrepancy 
existing between them ia reconciled." 

The first rule which results from this principle is in the 
language of Menu (d) : — "Not brothers, nor parents, but sons 
if living, or their male issue, are heirs to the deceased ; but of 
hira who leaves no son, nor a wife, nor a daughter, the father 
shall take the inheritance ; and if he leave neither father nor 
mother, the brothers." The inheritance therefore descends 
lineally, in the first instance, to sons, grandsons, and great- 
giundsons. If more than one son, they take in equal shares ; 

(o) Dayabhaga, Chap. XI., b. 6, v. 18. 
(6) Ibid., V. 19. 

((-] Guru Gobind Shaha MundaL i 
SB. L. &,36. 
{d) g Menu, v. 185. 
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but if a son has pre-deceased liis father, his share is taken by 
the grandson or great-grandsoQ, as the case may be. Lineal 
succession is per stirpes, and not per capita. For, " since {a) 
benefits are derived from the great-grandson, as well as from 
the son, the term son extends to the gi'eat-grandson ; for as far 
as that degree, descendants equally confer beuelits by present- 
ing oblatioQB of food in the prescribed form of half-monthly 
obsequies." 

With regard to iUegitimate sons it is an established rule that 
in the three higher classes they do not inherit, but are entitled 
to maintenance only. With regard to the illegitimate sons 
of Sudraa, the Calcutta High Court holds that they are 
entitled to inherit if bom of a female slave, founding tlie 
rule on passages of the Dayabhaga to that effect (&). The 
Bombay Higli Court regards slave as meaning a kept 
concubine, and so held in several cases (c). The Madras {d) 
and Allahabad (e) High Courts uphold the heritable 
right of Sudra illegitimate sons ; and so does the Privy 
Council (/), The extent of the illegitimate son's right seems 
to be that he only succeeds to his father. He has no 
claim to succeed to his father's collaterals either by survivor- 
ship or by inheritance. The only case in which he takes by 
survivorship is to bis joint brothers; or, in other words, bastards 
succeed to each other. Again, he only tabes half the share that 
a legitimate son would take, the other half going to increase 
tlie shares of the legitimate sons, if any, or in their absence it 
goes to the next heir, who would have been excluded altogether 
by a legitimate son, The only case in which he takes the whole 
estate is where there is no other heir, 

(a) Dayabhaga, Chap. XI., h. I., v. 3i. 

(b) Kirpal Narain v. Sakiirmoni, L L. B. 19 Cal., 91. 

(c) Sadu V. Baiza, I. L. R. 4 Bomb., 37, and caass there cited. 

(d) Brindavana v. Radbamani, I. L. R. 12 Mad. 72, StJ. 
(f) Hargobind v. Dharatn Singh, I. L. B. 6 All., 329. 
(/) Inderun v. Batnasa-wmy, 13 Moore, I. A., 169. 
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The next nile is also in the languf^e of Menu (a): — "To the 
nearest aapinda, male or female, after him in the third degree 
the inheritance next belongs." This points to collateral sueces- 
sioD ; but before we reach that branch of the subject there are 
other persons in the direct line of the deceased whose position 
in the order of succession must be ascertained. These are the 
widow, the daughter, the daughter's son, the father and the 
mother. 

The widow's place in the Mitakshara order of succession has 
already been described ; her rig-ht by^ inheritance is the same as 
under the Dayabhaga, but it only applies to her husband's 
separate estate. As regards his joint estate, his coparceners' 
right by survivorship is paramount to the widow's right by 
inheritance, and excludes it. The Dayabhaga bases her right 
to succeed upon the principles of spiritual benefit. 

She is postponed to sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, 
because she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband 
from the date of her widowhood, and not like them from thei 
moment of birth. But she succeeds, failing male issue, because 
she " rescues her husband from hell ; " and since her husband 
shares the fruits of her virtue or her vice, therefore it is for his 
benefit that his wealth should devolve on her. 

The widow's claim to succeed to her husband's estate, in 
preference to brothers, according to the Dayabhaga, is clear, 
whether the property is divided or undivided ; and waa 
recognised by judicial decision (ft) as early as 1801. 

Her right, however, in either school is strictly confined to the 
property of which her husband was at his death the lawful 
owner. No right which would have accrued to him had he 
lived longer ever passes to his widow. 

Where there are several widows they all inherit jointly, 
the last survivor taking the whole, the succession opening to 



(a) 9 Menu, v. 

(b) Radhachui 



Boy r. Kiasonchund Roy, 1 Set. Rep. 33, (new ed.) 4 
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the reversionary heirs of the husband at the death of the last 
survivor. The elder widow has the right of managership, 
but the rights of enjoyment are equal. The widows cannot 
divide their title and hold each a separate share by a separate 
title, but they can divide the enjoyment. Each widow ciin 
alienate her widow's estate, but the rights both of the other 
widows if»they survive and of the reveraionary heirs cannot 
be prejudiced thereby (a). 

Chastity is a condition precedent to the widow taking by 
inheritance ; the unchaste wife is disqualified. But when 
once the widow's estate has vested, subsequent unchastity 
does not operate to divest it. This was settled after con- 
siderable conflict of authority in the case of Kery Kolitani v. 
Moneeram (6), the decision in which was affirmed by the 
Privy Council 

Although unchaatity does not work a forfeiture of the 
widow's estate, an unlawful second marriage does. The reason 
probably is that the widow takes her husband's estate during 
widowhood. Where local or caste custom allows such marriage 
forfeiture is not always enforced (e). Act XV. of 1856 legalises 
the re-marriage of widows, but prescribes by sec. 2 the 
extinction of her interest in her husband's estate. No for- 
feiture is incurred under the Act unless the marriage is 
legalised by the Act, in which case it is legalised subject to 
the condition of the widow's ri^ht being thereby determined. 
If the marriage were lawful independently of the Act, then 
its provisions do not apply to the case. Again, the Act only 
forfeits her existing vested rights : those which accrue to her 
after her second marriage, e.g. from her son by her first 
husband, are not within the forfeiture prescribed by the Act (d). 

(a) JanokiQath 1'. Mothuranatb, I. L. R. 9 Cal., 5S0 (F. B.). 
(6) 13B. L. R. 1, aifinnea L, R. T Ind. App., 115. 

(c) Har Saran Daa u. Nandi, I. L. R. 11 AIL, 330. 

(d) Akora n. Boreani, 2 B, L. R., A. C. J., 109. 
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, Li derault of the widow, the daughters inherit, unless 
excluded by special local or family custom. Menu and 
Narada (a) say : — " The son of a man is even as himself; and 
the daughter is equal to the son : how, then, can any other 
inherit his property, notwithstanding the survival of her who 
is as it were himself?" She inherits because equally with the 
son she is " a cause of perpetuating the race ; " .that is, as 
the author of the Dayabhaga is careful to explain, "such 
descendants as present funeral oblations." 

This is one of the instances in which the Mitakshara 
lays stress on sapindaship as denoting consanguinity, while 
the Dayabhaga adheres rigidly to the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit. The former relies on a text of Vrihashati : " as a 
son, so does the daughter of a man proceed from his several 
limbs. How, then, should any other person take her father's 
wealth ? " (6) The latter says that (c) the daughter can confer 
great spiritual benefit on her father by giving birth to a son, 
who will deliver him and his ancestors from hell, and accord- 
ingly restricts the right of inheritance to one who is mother 
of male issue, or is likely to become so ; and excludes the 
childless widow, the barren, or the mother of female issue 
only. It was for the same reason that he gave priority over 
her sistera to the maiden daughter, because her marriage 
might otherwise be delayed on account of her indigence 
beyond the age of puberty, and thus the salvation of her 
father's soul, and of that of his ancestors, be brought into periL 
The Mitakshara also gives priority to the maiden daughter, 
simply on the ground of a special text of Catyayana, " in 
default of the widow, let the daughter inherit, if unmarried." 
If, however, the competition be between an unprovided and 



(a) Dafftbhe^a, Chap. XI,, a 

(b) Mitakshara, Chap. II., Be 

(c) Da;abha(;a, Cliap. XI., bi 
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[ an enriched daughter, the unprovided one inherits, but on 
failure of her, the enriched one succeeds. 

The daughter stands on the same footing as the widow as 
regards unchastity (a) : except that in Bombay it has been held 
that she is not excluded thereby from taking her father's 
estate (h). She is also excluded by any disqualification which 
would exclude a male. 

The extent of the estate which she takes is exactly similar to 
the widow, that is, she takes a widow's estate, the succession at 
her death passing to the heirs of the last full owner (c) : except 
in Bombay, where she takes absolutely (d). In that part of 
India the rule seems to be that women who have married into 
the gotra of the last full owner take a widow's estate ; those 
who have married or may marry into another gotra take 
absolutely. His widow, mother, gi-andmother, therefore, take a 
widow's estate ; his daughter, sister, and niece take absolutely. 
The sister does not succeed a.nywhere in India, except in 
Bombay, unless by custom ; and in Bombay she takes 
absolutely. 

Precedence amongst daughters differs according to the 
schools. Under the Bengal school it is (1) the maiden 
daughter, (2) the daughter who has or is likely to have male 
issue, the barren or sonless daughter being excluded. Under the 
Benares school the order is (1) the maiden, (2) the married and 
indigent daughter, (3) the married and wealthy. In Mithila it 
is (1) the maiden, (2) the married without distinction, either as 
to her issue or possessions. 

Where there are several daughters of the same class they 
will take jointly in the manner before described with respect 

la) Kery Rolitani u. Uoneeraiu, L. R. 7 I. A., 115. 
{b) Advyapa i: Rudrava, I. I.. R. 4 Bomb., KM. 
(e) Chotaylall i'. Chutinolall, L. R. 6 I. A., 15. 
{d) LuUoobhoy t. Coeaibai, L. R. 7 I. A., 212. 
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to widows ; except in Bombay, where they take separate shares 
absolutely (a). 

The general rule is that the daughter only succeeds to her 
own father, that is, in her capacity as daughter. She does not 
succeed to her brother, or to her father's brother, or to her 
paternal grandfather. In Bombay females are admitted with 
great laxity. They come in on the ground of consanguinity — 
including the granddaughter, brother's daughter, and sister's 
daughter, and even daughters of descendants and collaterals to, 
it is said, the sixth degree. The Dayabhaga limits them by 
requiring connection thi-ough the obsequies, which practically 
excludes all but the widow, daughter, mother, and paternal 
grandmother. The Mitakshara limits them by requiring them 
to be of the same gotra as the last full owner. Local customs, 
especially in Oudh and the Punjab, frequently exclude the 
daughter and her descendants altogether from the Hit of heirs, 
in order to preserve the estate in the gotra to which it belongs. 

With regard to daughters' sons, the Dayabhaga says (6) : — 
" It is the daughter's son who is the giver of a funeral oblation, 
not his son ; nor the daughter's daughter ; for the funeral 
oblation ceases with him." Lineal succession through a daughter 
therefore terminates with a son ; her daughter and her son's 
son are rigidly excluded. They are not of the same goti-a with 
her father ; neither are they his aapindaa. If the daughter 
has no son, then upon her death, or the death of the last sur- 
viving daughter, without male issue, the next reversionary heirs 
of the father succeed, 

The daughter's son occupies an exceptinnal position. He is 
a very near sapinda, but he is not a gotraja sapinda, that is, one 
of the same family with the last full owner. At one time he 
ranked as a s<iu, but now, according to all the schools, he ranks 
next to the daughter. It was formerly doubted whether the 



{a) BdakhidoB 
(b) Chap. XI., a 
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Mithila, school recognised hia title, Sir William Macnaghten 
having denied it (a). The Sudder Court of Bengal (6) decided 
in hia favour, saying, " by approved texts the mafried daughter 
I and the maiden daughter are preferred, to the widowed 
' daughter : the ground of this preference is that the two former 
may have sons who will benefit their maternal grandfather by 
the perfomjance of rites. It seems then absurd to hold that 
im existing daughter's son should be excluded, when his 
prob^le birth even would be ground of preference to be shown 
to his mother." 

Daughters' sons are universally recognised as heirp- As long 
L as there is one surviving daughter tbey do not take. On the 
I death of the survivor they all take per capita and not per 
atirpeo, differing in this respect from son's sons. They take 
separate shares in the property as full owners, and not in co- 
parcenary with rights of survivorship (c). No other descendant 
of a daughter (except her son) haa any heritable right, unless in 
Bombay an exception ia made in favour of the daughter's 
daughter. 

The lineal descendants also include the sons of the daughter 

I of a grandson and of a great-grandson in the male line. They 

are bandhus, that is, aapindos of a different gotra, and offer the 

pinda to their maternal ancestors in the male line for three 

degrees, coimting from their mother. 

When the lineal line in descent from the last full owner is 
exhausted, the next expedient is to ascend in the same line. 
Parents are therefore the next in order of succession. The 
Dayabhaga gives the preference to the father. It says (d) : — " The 
father's right of succession should be after the daughter's son, 
and before the mother ; ibr the lather offering two oblations ot 

(a) Principlee of Hindu Law, Vol. I., p. 23. 

{b) Surja Kumari v. Gandhrap Singh, 6 Sel rep., 142. 

(c) JHBoda Koer i'. Sheo Perahad, I. L. R. 17 Cal., 33. 

(d) Dayabhaga, Chap. XI., a. 3, v. 3. 
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ibod to other manea in which the deceased participates is inferior 
to the daughter's son, who presents one oblation to the deceased, 
and two to other raanes in which the deceased participateB ; he 
ia preferable to the mother and the rest, because he presents 
personally to others two oblations in which the deceased par- 
ticipates." 

The Mayukha (IV., a. 8, v. 14) takes the same vieiv. And on 
failure of the father the mother succeeds. 

But the Mitakshara, less influenced by the doctri&e of 
spiritual benefit, and looking rather to proximity in blood 
relationship. Bays (a) : — " The father ia a common parent to 
other sons, but the mother is not so ; aiid since her propinquity 
is consequently greatest, it is fit that she should take the 
estate in the first instance." " Therefore {b), since the mother 
is the nearest of two parents, it is most fit that she should take 
the eatata But on faihire of her the father is successor to the 
property." 

The Bombay High Court follows the Mitakshara or tlie 
Mayukha (c), according as either law is applicable. 

The mother's title to inherit is not affected by a condition as 
to chastity except in Bengal. When once the estate is vested 
in her she does not lose it by subsequent unchastity or by 
re-marriage. 

The stepmother does not inherit. She baa no consanguinity 
within the view of the Mitakshara, and no connection through 
the pinda within the meaning of the Dayabhaga. She la 
accordingly excluded under both systems (d). 

In the absence of parents the succession falls to their 
descendants to the third degree inclusive, and thus we come to 
collateral succession. Failing all such descendants of parents, 

(fl) Mitofcahara, Chup. II., e. 3, v. 3. 

ih) VersB 5. 

(<-) Balbriehna t-. Lakahman, I. L. R. 14 Bomb., 605 ; eee 6 Bomb. 641. 

{dj Lala JoCi i'. Durani, B. L. R. eupp. vol., 67. 
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the inheritance again ascends to the grandparents, and in their 
absence falls to their descendants to the third degree inclusive 
before it reascends to the great-grandparents. The Mitakshara 
again gives the preference to the grandmother and great-grand- 
mother over the grandfather and great-grandfather. 



CHAPTER XX. 
On Collateral Inheritance. 

Brobbera— Of the whole blood — Of bho half blood— Boctrina of reprssenta- 
tioQ does not apply to collaterals ^Degree ia preferred to line — Collateral 
Bucceaaion 19 per capita — Sone of the whole brothers — Sons of the half 
hrathera^Father'a daoghter'a eon — Descendants of the grandfather — 
Exclusion oF women from collateral Buccession — Sistera are heirs in 
Bombay — Priority of claim as amongst Bandhus — Conflicting doctrinea 
of the Dayabhaga and Mitakehara on thia point — Bandhns ex parte 
pater lid — Bandhua ex parte liiatemd — Priority amongst saoalyaa — 
Amonp;st famanodalcBB— Escheat. 

THLfS far the only material t3i£Ference between the schools has 
been in the order of precedence amongst daughters and the 
priority as between parents, according as the idea of consan- 
guinity or of connection by funeral oblations predominated in 
tbe meaning of the word sapinda. 

Next to parents brothers succeed. Under the Mitakshara 
joint brethren succeed by survivorship, separated brethren 
alone succeed by inheritance. Priority between them is deter- 
mined by the text " to the nearest sapinda the inheritance next 
belongs" (o), which ia again explained as referring to blood 
relationship, so that brethren of the whole blood take in priority 
to those of the half blood. Under the Dayabhaga the same 
rule holds good, for the brothera- of the whole blood offer 
oblations to three generations in the lines of both parents, 
while those of the half blood only offer to the paternal 
ancestors. 

(a) Chap. II,, sec. 4, v. 5. 
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A curious further distinction ia introduced in Bengal wmcn 
could not apply under the Mitakshara, viz., that where brethren 
of the half blood are joint with the deceased they share equally 
with brethren of the whole blood who are separated from 
him. Formerly, on the authority of Sir W. Macnaghten (a), it 
was thought that priority as amongst those of the whole or half 
blood respectively was determined by their being joint or 
separate. But that view is aba.ndoned (6). 

In collateral auccesaion, therefore, the whole blood takes 
precedence of the half blood. A further rule is that degree 
takes precedence of line. There is no representation. Brothers 
take per capita, not per stii-pes. Nephews do not succeed as 
representing their fathers. All nephews are excluded so long as 
there is one surviving brother. At hia death they taks per capita. 

The reason is again drawn from the principle upon which the 
Dayabhaga uniformly insists, viz., that the order of succession 
is regulated by the degree in which spiritual benefits are con- 
ferred. "The brother," it says (c), "confers benefits on the 
deceased owner by offering three funeral oblations to hia father 
and other ancestors in which the deceased participates ; and he 
occupies his place as presenting three oblations to the maternal 
grandfather and the rest, which the deceased was bound to 
offer ; and he is therefore superior to the brother's son, who has 
not the same qualifications." A nephew (d) whose father is 
living is excluded, because until his father's death he is incom- 
petent to offer oblations; a nephew whose paternal uncle ia 
living is excluded, because such uncle can confer greater 
benefits. 

It must be remembered that if one brother survives and takes 
the whole estate, the heritable right of the nephews of the last 

{a) Pruiciplee of Hindu IvLw, p. 26- 

(b) Shso Soondary v. Firthee Singh, L. R. 4 L A., 147. 

(c) Chap. XL, B. 5, v. 3. 

(d) Bee 23 a. W. R., p. 27*. 
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owner is gone. The estate vests in such aurviviog brother. He 
becomes a fresh stock of descent, and on hia death the estate 
will pass to his sons or other next heirs. 

Then with regard to the inheritance of the brother's sona, 
upon the question of the whole or the half blood, the High 
Court of Bengal (a) has ruled that there was no analogy 
between whole and half brothers on the one side ^nd their 
respective sons on the other ; and that all the authorities were 
agreed that when the succession devolves on nephews the ^ns 
of the whole brothers peremptorily excluded the sons of the 
half brothers. The reason is, as given in the Dayabhaga (fc), 
that the son of the half brother gives oblations to the father of 
the late owner together with his own grandmother, to the 
exclusion of the mother of the late owner ; he is therefore 
inferior to the son of the whole brother who gives oblations to 
both the father and the mother of the deceased proprietor. 

Next to brother's sons, i.e., father's grandsons, the brother's 
gfandsons, i.e., father's great-grandsons (the same distinction 
being observed aa between the whole and the half blood), are 
the next ia order of precedence. They come in under the 
Dayabhaga as the next sapindas. In the Mitakshara brothers' 
sons are held by the Bengal Courts to include the grandsons, 
though the latter are not specifically mentioned (c). But in 
Madras it is ruled to the contrary (d). 

On failure of the father's descendants in the male line down 
to the brother's grandson, the property devolves on the father's 
daughter's son in like manner as it descends to the owner's 
daughter's son. He terminates the list of those who offer 



: Oooroo Chnni Sircar, 3 S. W. R., p. 43; 

afflrmod'" " '" " "" 

{b) C. XI., aea 6, par. 2; uid see Mitakehara, Chap. IL, a. 4, v. 7. 

(c) Kureem Chand Garain i'. Oodang GaraEn, 6 S. W. R., 158 ; and » 
14 3. W. R.,208. 

{d) SurayB Bhukta v. LakHhrninaroBamiua, I. L. R. 5 Mad,, 291. 
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son and the father's grandson's daughter's son are a,t^o sapiudaB, 
and although they are not enumerated in the list of heirs given 
by Jimutavahana, yet according to the principle upon which 
recent decisions have been based they would probably be held 
entitled to succeed in the absence of all nearer ' heirs. Under 
the Mitakshara, though heirs, they would, as belonging to a 
different gotra, be postponed till all heirs, however distant, in 
the same gotra are eshau^ted. 

Having thus exhausted the list of heirs who derive theirright 
of succession by virtue of the oblations which they offer to the 
father of the deceased proprietor, the grandfather becomes the 
, person principally considered as the object of funeral obla- 
"^ tions (a). Jimutavahana says that the succession of bis lineal 
,y despendant^ including his daughter's son, must be understood 
. in a similar manner to that observed in calculating the order of 
succession amongst the father's descendants. According to this 
principle the grandfather would be the first in the list, and 
then tha grandmother, next his sons, i.e., the paternal uncles 
of the deceased proprietor, and so on, till we come to the grand- 
father's great-grandsons. But Srikrishna Tarkalankara places 
the grandfather and grandmotlier last in this branch of the 
tree of inheritance. 

The succession amongst sapindas would finally be traceable 
from the great-grandfather of the deceased proprietor in a 
similar manner to that which is observed in tracing succession 
through the grandfather. 

There still remain two principles to be attended to in refer- 
ence to collateral succession ; (1) the entire exclusion of women ; 
(2) the difference of opinion between the Mitakshara and the 
Dayabhaga in reference to the priority of claim on the part of 

(a) Dayabhaga, Chap. XI., a. 8, v. 9. 
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bandhas, that is thosfl heirs, very limhed in uiimber, who trace , 
through a female, and therefore belong to a different gotra from 
that of the deceased. 

On the first point, sisters aj:e not enumerated in the order of 

'succession either in the Dayabhaga or in the Mitakshara *J 
according to its proper construction. And it has been con- 
sistently held by the Courts that under those schoojs she does 
aot succeed to her brother. Females, though related as 
sapindas, are generally excluded from the inheritance.* "A 
woman," says Baudhayana, "is not entitled to the heritage, for 
females and persons deficient in an organ of sense or member 
are deemed incompetent to inherit." The succession of the - 
widow, the daughter, the mother, and the patctnal grandmottier 
taiies effect imder express taxta without any contradiction to 
this maxim. Although the daughter is admitted, the sister aud 
the son's daughter are both excluded. The special texts are 

. defended upoii the doctrine of a spiritual benefit to tha 
deceased conferred by the persons to whom they apply ; bat 
nevertheless it must be recollected that females are as a daaa 
disqualified by their sex to perform the religious ceremonies 
prescribed by the Hindu shasters, in order to secure the 
spiritual welfare of the deceased. The general character of 
Hindu succession, according to the latest development of its 
doctrines, ia adverae to the heritable rights of women ; the 
four exceptions being the result of express authority in their 
&vour. 

In Bombay, however, sisters are heirs to their brothere. The 
Mayukha favours their right next in, order after the paternal 
grandmother (a). The Privy Council upheld their right in 
priority to nephews (b). The Madras High Court has also 
held in their favour, departing from the usual view taken of 

(*) Chap. IV., B. 8. V. 19. 

{!,) Vinayeek t: Luxooineebaee, 3 3. W. R. P.O., 41. 
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the Mitakshara (a). Half sisters are postponed to sisters of 
the whole blood, and stepsisters are excluded. 

On the second point, with reference to the position of 
handhus, there is a broad difference between the Dayabhaga 
and Mitakshara systems. The definition of them le the same' 

■in both systems, viz., that they are sapindas sprung of a 
diiferent family from the deceased, that is, they include all in 
the table of succession who trace their connection with him 
collaterally through a female. The radical difference between 
them is that the Dayabhaga allows them to come in along 
with sapindas of the same family ; while the Mitakshara post- 
pones them at least till all the agnate sapindas are exhausted, 
and at one time it was contended that even more remote 
agnates would take in preference to bandhus. 

' • Thus, if the lineal descendants of a deceased fail, and we 
descend from, first, the father and then the grandfather in 
collateral lines to three generations, whenever a female appears 
she is" omitted from the table of inheritance, but her son steps 
into her place as a bandhu. The Dayabhaga Ba3's that he offers 
oblations to his maternal aneestort) who are, some of them, the 
flame as those of the deceased. Accordingly he is entitled to 
inherit, and his frface is next to his mother's brother. In each 
branch of the pedigree the agnates take precedence of the 
cognates or bandhus, but cognates in a nearer branch take pre- 
cedence of agnates in a more distant branch. Those in the 
same branch offer the same number of oblations to the common 
ancestor, and therefore take precedence of those in a more 
distant branch who offer a less number. Ab between heirs in 
the same branch or degree, those who offer to paternal ancestors 
are preferred to those who offer to maternal ancestors. 

Similarly, those who offer to the deceased's paternal ancestors 
take precedence of all who offer only to his maternal ancestors. 
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His maternal uncle, for instance, does not take till his own 
Bapindas ai'e exhausted ; and, accordingly, bandhus ex parte 
paternd are preferred to bandhus ex parte matemd. 
, Proximity of relationship and not the superior efficacy of 
their oblations is the ground of precedence amongst bandhua 
under the Mitakshara. Those ex parte paterTtd exclude those 
ex parte mOtemd. The nearer branch excludes' the more 
distant ; the nearer degree excludes the more distant. . The 
Bister's son excludes the aunt's son (u) ; the maternal uncle 
excludes the maternal aunt's son (b). The decided preference 
of the agnates over the cognates shown by the Mitakshara led 
at one time to the doctrine that even if all agnatic sapindas 
were exhausted, an agnatic saculya would nevertheless take 
precedence of a bandhu. But a Full Bench of the High CouEt 
in Bengal (c) overruled this doctrine, and places the bandhus 
or cognate sapindas next after all the agnatic sapindas are 
exhausted, and before resort is had to the agnatic sacalyaa. 

After the sapindas are exhausted, including those sprung 
from a different family, the MXt is order are the Samdyas, or 
relatives connected through the medium of divided oblations. 
Jimutavahana mentions as belonging to this class {d) " the 
grandson's grandson or other descendant within three degrees 
reckoned from him ; or the offspring of the grandfather's 
grandfather or other remote ancestor." Those who are con- 
nected by participating in oblations appear to be those who are 
connected by either giving or receiving oblations from the 
same person instead of, like sapindas, mutually giving or 
receiving from one another. The deceased owner gave obla- 
tions to his three ancestors, they iu their lifetime gave to 
ancestors who included the fifth, sixth, and seventh in ascent. 

(») 22Suth. W. R.,264. 

(b) I. L. R, 5 Bomb., 597. 

(c) I. L. B. 9CaL, 503. 

(d) Dajabhoga, Chap. XL, a. 0, v, 21. 
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Tliese last three, therefore, are saculyas of the deceased with 
their descendants in collateral branches to the third genera- 
tion ; so also are the three next in descent from his great- 
grandson (a). 

The next class of heirs are the Samanodakaa, or those 
connected by libations of water. They are considered to be 
included in the term saculyas (6). Such relationship extends 
to the fourteenth person, conformably with a text of Vrihat 
Menu. But the relation of SamanodakaSy or those connected 
by libations of water, cease with the fourteenth person. 

The old authorities provide for the succession of strangers 
on total failure of heirs. But the modem authorities establish 
the title of the Crown by escheat whenever that event 
occurs (c). 

(a) See Dayabhaf^a, Chap. XI., 8. 1, v. 38. 

(6) Dayabhaga, Chap. XI., 8. 6, v. 23. 

(c) Collector of Masulipatam r. Cavaly Vencata, 8 Moore, I. A., 500 
and see Ranee Sonet Kowar v, Himmut Bahadoor, L. R. 3 1. A., 02. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
On Exclusion from Inheritance. * 

CauBOB at excluBioD — Those which Bpring from a man's condact— -TTbose 
which spring from bis condition^Effect of deprivation of caste — 
ReKaIatioi» VII. of 1832— Act XXI. of 1850— Dieahility is pereonal, and 
is not transmitted. 

The Mitakshara and the Dayabha^a agree in excluding certain 
persona from all participation in the ancestral estate and from 
the right of Buccesaion bj inheritance. In the former we 
6nd (a) : " An impotent person, an outcast and his issue, one 
lame, a madman, an idiot, a blind man, and a person afflicted 
'with an incurable disease, as well as others (similarly disquaU- 
fied) must be maintained, excluding them, however, from 
participation." They are debarred from their shares if their 
disqualification arose before the division of the property, but 
one already separated from his co-heirs is not deprived of his 
allotment. And the latter treatise is to the same effect (h). 

Two causes of exclusion are here indicated : first, those which 
spring from a man's own conduct and lead to his expulsion 
from caste and consequent deprivation ofhis right of succession ; 
and, secondly, those which a.re derived from a man's natural 
Btate or condition, disqualifying him for the performance of 
those spiritual acts which are to benefit the soul of the 
deceased. 

So far as offences have been expiated by penance and the 
degradation from caste removed, the impediment to succession 

(a) Mitakahara, Chap. U., s. 10, v. 1. 

(I) Dajabhaga, Chap. V., v. II. ^ 
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is also removed. Rights of inheritance, however, are not per- 
mitted to be aflfected by deprivation of caste, Regulation 7 of 
1832 (Bengal Code) and Act XXI. of 1860 having been passed 
to render inoperative any provision of Hindu law to that eflfect. 

It is therefore important to show that the disability to 
inherit arises from other causes than the degradatic«i from 
caste. Th^ incontinence of a wife will forfeit her right of 
succession to her husband's estate ; so also incurable and con- 
genital blindness, deafuess, dumbness. Insanity also at the 
date when the succession opens will exclude. In all these 
cases there is disability to offer the funeral oblations. 

This disability to inherit is purely personal. Its effect is, if 
the disqualified person is living at the date when the succession 
opens, to let in the next heir. If the disqualified person di^d 
before the succession opened, a right to inherit would have 
been transmitted through him to his issue. The forfeiture of 
an estate once vested is not incurred by disqu^lflcatigji skx^- 
vening ; and similarly although a right to inheri^^irdtfid «evilre 
if the disqualification were removed, still^ ^tke »e4tMi^ had 
previously vested elsewhere the person in iwin it hft^fdiisd 
could not be deprived of it (a). 

(a) Kalidas Das v, Krishan Chandra Das, 2 Beng. L. R. F. B.; 103. 
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